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CHAPTER I. 

PARTIKG. 



" GrOOD Heavens I Treheme," cried the Doctor, ** what 
is the meaning of this? what has happened ?" 

Treheme's first impulse was to say, "Look at 
that, sir," and hand him the opened letter ; it would 
have been the most tragical proceeding certainly, 
but he suddenly remembered that it was not the 
veritable Simon Pure that he held in his hands; 
and so he stuffed it into his pocket instead. 

" Oh, Dr. Salisbury," he said, whilst the women 
crowded round him, thinking he was ill ; " oh, sir, 
my father !" 

" What about your father, William ? is he worse ?" 
demanded Dr. Salisbiu'y ; '' have you had bad news ?" 
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"Dead, sir, dead!" said Treheme, and theD he 
managed to get into a chair and bury his face in his 
Iiands ; and whilst he was doing so he could not help 
wondering whether they were taken in by it, and 
whether he did it well. 

'' Good Heavens ! my dear William, you don't 
mean to say so ; it has been very sudden, has it not? 
Where is the letter ?" 

But William had no intention of giving up the 
letter. He made no response to his father-in- 
law's question. He was too overwhelmed with 
grief. 

" Elfrida, my dear," said her father, for the girl 
was standing rather aloof, " go to your husband and 
comfort him." 

She started at the word, it was the first time it 
had been used to her ; but she timidly moved for- 
ward at her father's request, and sat down by William's 
side, and took his hand in hers, and held it there. 
What she had heard did not convey in the least to 
her the meaning it should do but a short time after. 
Her husband was in trouble, and it was very sad it 
should have happened on the very first day of their 
marriage ; that was her uppermost idea, so she came 
near and sat down by him, as I have before said. 
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Her wedding-dress was all laid aside by this time, 
and she was simply robed in a plain mnslin, and she 
looked very gentle and quiet^ and wife-like, as she 
took the man's hand and stroked it, and kept on 
murmuring : " Don't cry, William, pray, don't cry ; 
it's very sad, but I'm here ; I'm Elfrida, dear/' for 
she thought he was crying, and did not observe her, 
and so did the others, for the doctor said presently, 
" Come, Treheme, be a man ; it's a most unfortunate 
thing it should have happened that you received the 
sad news to-day ; but, as the saying is, it can't be 
helped, and you will make Elfrida miserable by 
giving way, as well as yourself. The old must go 
before the young ; it's nature's law ; try to forget it, 
at least for to-day. 

Then William Treheme lifted up his head from 
between his hands, and said : 

"It's not so much my father's death, Dr. Salisbur}' 
(it certainly was not), that is grieving me now, as the 
knowledge that this event will be the means of up- 
setting all my plans ; of course, you know, I must 
leave India.'^ 

Mrs. Salisbury and Grace started. Dr. Salisbury 
did not ; he was a clear-headed man, he had seen it 
from the first. 

b2 
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*' Well ; I suppose so, Treheme, after a while, but 
not ju«t at first, surely ?" 

** I must, sir ; I must go at once, by the next mail, 
there's no help for it." 

" By the next mail, in four days?" I don't know 
which said the words, the mother or the sister, but 
they both took them in. As Frida heard them she 
turned her face towards theirs, and looked at them. 
An unearthly face it seemed to have suddenly 
become ; white and rigid, with lines about it which 
Jiad not been there before. But still she had not 
quite comprehended them. "Only four days, oh, 
William !'' said Grace. This time Frida rose from 
her chair very slowly. The working of her features 
increased, and her lips became quite blue, but still 
she did not speak. Her father was alarmed at her 
appearance. 

" Gently, my dear," he said to his eldest daughter, 
" you are frightening your sister without cause ; this 
has come upon her too suddenly. Frida I" He moved 
forward as he spoke and touched her hand. But she 
dashed hers from his grasp, threw both her arms 
wildly over her head, and gave a shriek. A single 
shriek, but so like the cry of a pursued animal when 
it stands at bay, and knows that hope is over, that it 
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curdled the blood in the hearts of her hearers. Then 
she sat down again and fell into hysterics. Not 
ordinary hysterics, where a few sobs, and a few laughs, 
and a rain of tears make up the sum total, but a fit 
of nervous terror when the demon Hysteria takes 
possession of the overwrought senses, and leaves the 
brain no longer in possession of itself. She was deaf, 
she was blind, she was insensible to anything and 
everything except the inward consciousness of her 
own exceeding woe. 

** Four days I" she screamed, " four days ; parted 
so soon ; oh, no, not with that man ; not with that 
man!" and the shudder which accompanied the words 
was expressiveness itself. The women stood by in 
piteous helplessness. Dr. Salisbury was shocked 
that his son-in-law's feelings should be so outraged in 
public, and tried timidly to do away at once with the 
impression her words might leave upon him. William 
Treheme himself had risen and was bending over his 
wife in the greatest alarm. 

" Don't mind what she says, Treheme," the Doctor 
observed anxiously ; " never mind what she says, she 
is not in the least conscious, the shock has been too 
much for her ; her words are not the reflection of her 
Teal thoughts." But Dr. Salisbury knew better than 
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what he said, and his fatherly heart almost bled as 
he li^^ned to the unrestrained expression of his 
flaiight/:?r^g fmeL 

" Mamma/' she said, " Grace, why did you let me 
marry? I was bo foolish to be afraid. Grace; why 
wan I afraid? Oh, my God! what have I done? 
what have I done ? / can'^t go ; I won't go ; I wish 
I vfHH dearl." Then the remedies they used, the cold 
water, and the strong smelling salts, made a reaction 
come upon her overstrung nerves, and she shivered 
under the application and moaned and closed her 
eyes, and ceased talking. After a while her eyes 
re-opened, and she fixed them upon Grace. 

** Where am I?" she asked; **what have I been 
saying ?" and then, as recollection came back to her, 
she sprang into her sister's arms and wept there. 
** Oh, Grace, you said I should never go away from 
you ; you said you would never leave me." 

" Hush, dearest Frida," said Grace, through her 
fast-falling tears, " it will not be for long perhaps. 
My darling, we may all come home before long and 
be together again." 

** But alone, to go alone — oh I I cannot leave you, 
Grace ; I cannot leave you." 

" You are not going alone, my child," her father 
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said reprovingly ; " you must recall yourself, Elfirida, 
you are going with your husband whom it is your 
duty to follow. It is a sad disappointment to us all, 
but it is an unavoidable one. I asked William a few 
minutes since to control himself for your sake, and 
now I must ask you to do the same for his. Come, 
see if you cannot give him a smile, for you must have 
quite frightened him with such an outburst." And 
Dr. Salisbury looked as if he expected the smile to 
appear on Frida's fece. But all there was blank 
weariness and despondency. William Treheme did 
not come forward at this juncture to take his new- 
made wife in his arms and try to comfort her under 
the prospect of so speedy a separation from her 
parents. He stood by her side, looking more 
alarmed than anything else, at the state she was in. 
Had he already begun to suspect that the fraud he 
had been guilty of in order to secure the hand of 
this girl for himself was not worth the trouble it had 
given him. Did he begin to see that the gloss was 
already commencing to wear off the plumage of the 
captured butterfly ; that the rose was losing the fresh- 
ness he had longed to pluck it for ; that the draught 
of cool refreshing water he had panted to sip was 
turning foul before it reached his lips ? — if so, he was 
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only experiencing what all deserve to experience who 
obtain their wishes by unhallowed means. But I 
pity him for finding it out so soon. I pity him that 
he had not a few months or weeks, or even days, of 
undiluted happiness before the discovery came. He 
was a bad man, but happiness is so rare in this world. 
It would have been hard enough to bear later, all the 
harder because he had brought it upon himself. Not 
that William Treheme was one to take the knowledge 
very much to heart. You have seen what his love 
for her was at Malta, how it turned to sulky indifference 
directly it was thwarted. So it will do now, in double 
measure, for its revenge. I can pity him for losing 
such a prize as Elfrida's love, when it seemed in his 
grasp ; but for her I — no words can express what I feel 
for her, when I think of the awful sacrifice she was 
led into making, because she had not suflScient 
courage to bear the consequences of her own thought- 
less folly. She saw what she had done now. Now 
that it was too late — ^the hope of remedy was past. 
The first sight which caught Elfrida Treherne's eyes, 
and which she fully comprehended at the same time, 
was the sight of her mother crying. Poor Mrs. 
Salisbury had borne up bravely all through the mar- 
riage ceremony, and for some time previously, and 
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had resolved, come what might, that she would 
indulge in no tears whilst her daughter remained 
under her roof, but the circumstances of the after- 
noon had made her break her resolution. Then 
Frida looked at Grace, and Grace was crying too. 
The spectacle of her mother's and sister's tears dried 
her own. She felt that she h8id made them suffer. 
She was ashamed, too, of herself; ashamed that she 
should have said more than she ought, during her 
hysterical fit ; ashamed that she had made such a 
scene upon her wedding-day. She rose feebly from 
her chair, and walked rather unsteadily towards her 
mother. ** Mamma, dear," she said, ''I've been very 
weak and foolish, but I didn't mean to frighten you 
like this ; pray don't cry, mamma, I'm all right now. 
Grace, dear, you must do my hair again before dinner, 
and help me to change my dress," she added, as her 
hair which they had loosened hung wet round her 
shoulders ; " it's not long to dinner-time now, papa, 
is it ?" 

" No, dear child," said Dr. Salisbury, as he looked 
at his watch, "not an hour; it's a quarter past five." 

As she turned to hear his answer, her eye fell upon 
the figure of William Treheme. He was standing 
by her father, looking very foolish ; any man would 
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look foolish who had heard his one-day-old wife 
speak such words as he had, even though they were 
said to be the ravings of her disordered mind, and 
not her real feelings. Elfrida was genuinely kind- 
hearted. Even the shrinking she felt from the idea 
of his being her husband could not blind her to the 
fact that he was not feeling particularly proud or 
comfortable in his present position. She had moved 
a few steps towards leaving the room, followed 
closely by Grace and her mother, but she stopped 
and turned back again to where he stood. When 
she came near him she took his hand in hers and 
kissed him. It was the first voluntary kiss she had 
ever given him. She meant it to be a kind of re- 
compense for anything she might have said during 
her hysterics, and he felt it to be so. 

" William," she said, " I'm so sorry I was so silly 
just now. I suppose Pm rather tired, and it was a 
great surprise at first. Will you forgive me ?' Her 
tone was so humble, her action so affectionate, that 
Grace and her mother were no less pleased than 
astonished at it. So was her father, though he read 
her far more truly than they did. The husband was 
perhaps, the best pleased of them all. He took the 
girl in his arms and kissed her several times. 
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" Of course, my dear," he said ; " it is only be- 
cause you are over-fatigued; I saw that plainly. 
Go and get ready for dinner, my love ; our plans 
must be altered ; we will only go to the hotel for 
to-night, and I will bring you back to your parents 
to-morrow, so that you may have as much of their 
company as you can before we start." He was 
pleased with her action and address, but he was not 
touched by her sorrow; he was not condemning 
himself in his own heart for being the cause of it. 
His passion for her was, at the moment, strong, but 
it was not strong enough to enable him to resign his 
will to hers, and put off their departure for another 
week or fortnight. Under the circumstances a little 
delay would have been very pardonable, but he 
wished to go, and where his wishes lay h^ never 
dreamed of allowing another person to interfere with 
their fulfilment. He released her at last, and she 
left him with a sigh. She had been encircled by his 
arms and she was glad to be released from them. 
To her their clinging pressure conveyed no sense 
of comfort, or protection, or safety. They were a 
prison from which she always gladly found herself 
free. Then the dinner shortly followed, and was 
dragged through anyhow, and the carriage drove up 
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Up i\u) AfftfT immedJatelT afterwards, azui Hrs. Wiiifam 
lVf5}if;nic; wan handed into it by her fia^ner amidst a 
(rrowd iii n\Hy(^iOT%y and her hnatiand jumped in after 
lior, and the carriage-door waa banged, and the 
luirHOH Bot in motion, and a clood of doat was all that 
Wtt« pnjHontly to be seen of the newly-married pair, 
llio overling woh a sad one, doubtless, in the Adyar. 
Phn doubts and forebodings which had been raised 
in (ill tliroo of the loving hearts, whose affectionate 
(«nro lOlfrida had chosen to exchange for that of Mr. 
Willijuu 'rrohcnie, at the time of her engagement, 
hiul (ill boon hoalod, or partially so, by her subse- 
K\\\K\\\i Ix^luivioiir, but the afternoon's disclosures 
luid oallod tlioui all again into life, and left them 
burning thcrt'. Tho father and mother and daughter 
«aid li4tU> to ouch otlier about what was troubling 
\\\\>\\\ individually ; indeed, they said nothing about 
tho woixIh Elfridtt had used during her hysterical 
«tti\ok» though thoy wore sounding in their hearts all 
{\yf> {\\\\K\ Aim fc^Uisbury was quite ill with her 
«^ti^ti\M\ Mud unusual fatiguo, and Grace was almost 
tl\o muno» i^> thnt thoy rotiroil early to rest, leaving 
W. SrtlWmry wtting up roading. He had said little, 
V\\\ ho \\^\\ Mx \\\o days evont« [H>rhaiis more than 
a^^vy \M \\\<^\\\s \\^ »iw now tlmt his child had given 
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away her hand without her heart ; and why ? There 
was a mystery in it he could not solve, but he re- 
proached himself that he had not striven to gain her 
confidence during this short month and make her 
open her mind more to him. " Though, if Grace 
was not in the receipt of her confidence," he solilo- 
quized, "I don't suppose I should have been suc- 
cessftd. It's a sad business. I wish we had never 
seen his face ; but* it's too late now to wish that ; we 
must make the best of it." And he returned, with* a 
sigh, to his book. But his reading was again inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a servant with an open 
letter. 

" It was found in the carriage, sir, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Treheme returned from church in, this morning. 
The groom only saw it just now, as he was cleaning 
the carriage." 

The Trehernes had used Dr. Salisbury's carriage on 
their return from church, and had posted off in one 
hired by themselves, when they started on their 
journey after the late dinner. 

Dr. Salisbury took the letter from the servant and 
examined it. It was the identical one William Tre- 
heme had received from his mother in the morning 
and missed in the afternoon. 
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" It belongs to Mr. Treherne," he said to the man ; 
he must have drawn it out with his handkerchief. I 
will return it to him." 

But when he was left alone Dr. Salisbury felt 
himself attracted towards the thin document, and 
he took it up again. It was a foreign letter evi- 
dently, and the stamped envelope bore the Treheme 
crest. This he could not help noticing, as it had 
been a subject of discussion lately, and engraved 
upon several articles of Elfrida's dressing-case. Then 
Dr. Salisbury turned to the post-mark: "Madras, 
Dec. 10." Good Heavens ! it had been received by 
that morning's mail. In a moment, all had flashed 
upon his mind, the deception, the act, and the 
reason for it. "He was determined to have her," 
groaned the poor father ; " but oh, my God ! in what 
way?" He was an honourable, upright-dealing man 
himself, and had always been so. He could not 
understand such underhand proceedings as these. 
And this was the man he had given his young, 
innocent daughter to — a man who would tell a 
deliberate falsehood, and act as well as tell it. He 
tried to fancy all sorts of excuses for his son-in-law's 
conduct, but appearances were too strong against 
them. The fact remained ; a letter had been found 
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in the carriage he had used — a letter receired by 
this morning's mail — opened, and consequently read, 
else how conld its owner have known its contents 
hours later, when he professed to have but just 
perused it. For Dr. Salisbury did not for a minute 
doubt that this was the letter which had told William 
Treheme of his father's death. The crest — ^the 
black-edged border, even the handwriting — ^which 
he had seen accidentally once before — confirmed his 
beliefl 

" I mustn't tell this to Mary," he said, mentally, 
as he put the letter aside to give to his son-in-law 
the following day, "as it would make her more 
miserable than she is. I don't see what would be 
the use of my humiliating him either, by the know- 
ledge that I know of the deception he has practised 
towards us. Better, perhaps, that I keep this 
wretched letter until he has sailed for England, and 
then, if he has not inquired for it previously, I will 
bom it, and try to forget it" And which was 
accordingly done, for William Treheme was either 
too occupied with preparing for his intended depar- 
ture or too engrossed with the new connection he had 
formed, to have time to think about his missing 
letter. K he had, he only concluded it had been 
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left at the Club, and as there was nothing in it 
that he cared about others seeing, he made no in- 
quiries on the subject. He brought his wife back to 
her father's house on the following day, as he had 
promised them, and though the few days which inter- 
vened before the steamer arrived from Calcutta were 
sad, and quiet, and dispirited ones, they were at least 
spent together, and remembered long afterwards by 
more than one of the little group, with grateful affec- 
tion. When the actual parting came, it passed off 
far more quietly than either Dr. Salisbury or William 
Treheme had anticipated. Elfrida had no more out- 
bursts of feeling after the sad display which marked 
her wedding-day. That passed, she was very 
passive, and seemingly contented. So the home- 
ward-bound steamer received them duly on board, 
and got up her steam on the 14th of December, slowly 
puflSng out of the Madras harbour, as though she^ 
were loth to tear such loving hearts asunder again 
so soon. But a few hours at most, and she was as a 
mere speck upon the distant sea, and a long trail of 
white smoke gradually spreading itself all over the 
horizon, and mixing with the clouds, was all that 
visibly remained to remind the Salisbur}"s that their 
darling was indeed gone from their arms again, and 
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fast taking her way back to the land she had so 
lately come fix)m. And here for the present wo 
must leave her. It was a strange fate that had oast 
this yomig girl, so fresh from school and childiHh 
associations, a wanderer upon the world, far separated 
from all her own people and those who cared for her, 
linked to a man whom she less than loved and more 
than dreaded, and left to fight all the temptatiouH 
which might assail her innocence, unaided and alono. 
How she will fare in this world, in which all things 
seem to combine to pull down the weak and sully 
the pure, I trust you have already sufficient mUirent 
in her to go on and read. I have come to the chm^ 
of my first volume, and yet I seem to liave but 
sounded the opening chords to the melandioly 
musie which will follow, to have but spoken tho 
prologue to the lifSe-drama which I am to have ilm 
hcmcfoi ot relating to you« The real incidents of my 
story are to come. I have tried, in what I liav^^ 
already written, to place the various actoni on my 
litUe stage, before you in such manner that yoa may 
read their individnal characters tor jfmrmllf and U? 
the betta* able to judge bow far they daifr^rve [mufitif 
blame, or excuse, for the riitaeBf failings, or mm- 
Uike^ which I may liave occa^^ion to relate of then 

TO!L. u. c 
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in my coming chapters^ I have tried, I sav^ to do 
this, but trying is one thing and sncceeding is 
another. If they only appear as life-like to yon, 
after reading, as they do to me, after imting of 
them, I am more than satisfied. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

CHBISTMAS AT ARISCEDWYN. 

It was Christmas-time at Ariscedwyn, and all over 
the world; but even the absence of verdure and 
flowers could not make that fine old place look 
gloomy. The green velvet lawn was as velvety, if 
not quite so (brightly green, as it was last time we 
saw it ; and though the lighter flowering shrubs had 
long been stripped of their summer drapery, there 
were plenty of darker-dressed, more lasting ever- 
greens, which were modestly content to fill up the 
background in summer, when all the trees were gay, 
but which stood their ground bravely, like true love 
in adversity, when the life and comfort of the scene 
depended on themselves alone. Firs of all kinds* 
fix)m the dark Norwegian to the lighter spruce and 
larch, laurels, laurustinus, and American shrubs filled 
up the shrubbery walks and carriage drive, striving 
to hide the nakedness of their neighbours by their 
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own winter covering, 'whilst the two noble cedars, 
which stood at either side of the vast levelled lawn, 
sweeping the boundary grass with their low boughs, 
and remaining unchanged in hue and foliage through- 
out all seasons, as if they scorned to adapt their 
dressing to the times, and put on lighter clothing to 
suit a summer fashion, opportunely broke the view, 
and prevented the eye from wandering over too wide 
an expanse of leafless boughs. Even in the time- 
honoured park, where many a hoary old tree lifted 
its aged limbs, bare and unprotected, to the scathing 
blast, you might still see here and there an ever- 
green to relieve the sight and make it look not all 
desolate. The snow had been on the ground for 
some days, and still the frost was harder and harder. 
The large piece of water in the lower meadows was 
all frozen over, and people were beginning to get 
out their skates, and there was a sleigh being 
knocked up somewhere on the Ariscedwyn estates for 

the use of the ladies. Christmas-day had come and 
gone very quietly. Time had been, when no house 
in Great Britain thought more of keeping up Christ- 
mas-day than Ariscedwyn. When his sons were 
alive and his daughter was at home, Mr. Treheme 
had been used to spend pretty nearly as much money 
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on festivities and gifts at Christmas-time, as he was 
wont to do the whole of the year put together. Then 
the place used to be filled with college and school 
fnends of his sons, to say nothing of old friends of 
his own, and shooting, skating, dancing, and theatri- 
cals, were but a tithe of the fun and pleasure which 
used to go on during the whole period of the winter 
recess. The working men on the estate had never 
been forgotten, for Mr. Treherne was a liberal land- 
lord ; nor were they now : but hero the old days had 
ceased to be. Since the year which had seen both 
the sons, in whose careers he was so deeply interested, 
in the success or failure of whose lives he had em- 
barked his heart, taken from him, Mr. Treherne had 
given up keeping Christmas, and especially Christ- 
mas-day. He liked to have some one in the house at 
that time; some one to distract his thoughts and 
prevent him from drawing too great a comparison 
between these years and those of long ago ; but there, 
with the exception of feasting the poor, the festivities 
of Ariscedwyn, as I have said before, had ceased. 
George Treherne, as you may suppose, had been his 
uncle's usual companion at such times; and occa- 
sionally Mr. Eyder, the lawyer, who was a bachelor, 
and dependent on his friends for his share of jollity 
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at any time. He was at Ariscedwyn now, and so 
were George and Agnes Treheme, and so was the 
heiress, Mdlle. Hdlene de Broissart, home from Miss 
Plimpton's care for the first time ; so you se^ we 
are amongst old friends again. It was the middle of 
January, and the young Trehemes had been there a 
month. It was a clear, cold morning, and though 
the sun was shining, there was no prospect of a thaw. 
Down the drive, a merry party were taking their 
way for a walk — merry, at least, if you could judge 
from the laughter which rang back every now and 
then through the frosty air — ^the gentle but heartfelt 
laughter of Agnes Treheme, interrupted and drowned 
by the coarser "Ha-ha-ha I" of Helene, which was more 
infectious, perhaps, if not so ladylike. Their mirth 
was evidently all provoked by Mr. Eyder, for it was 
he who was walking between the two scarlet petti- 
coats, over which the black dresses — for the family 
had been thrown into fresh mourning by the death 
of Mr. William Treherne — ^were looped so jauntily, 
revealing Balmoralled feet, and black silk stockings. 
A little way behind them came a stout, shambling, 
old shooting pony, on whose secure saddle was seated 
Mr. Treheme, whose feeble echo to the merriment 
which Mr. Eyder's witty sayings drew forth from 
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the young ladies, came generally like an echo, 
several minutes afterwards. By his side walked a 
stable-groom, with a gun across his shoulders. 
G-eorge had sallied forth that morning, rabbit-shoot- 
ing. He generally walked ofif after breakfast, in the 
most indifferent manner, leaving the girls to amuse 
themselves as they best could; but they were de- 
termined to outwit him to-day. They were going 
after him, bearing Mr. Treheme company, who had 
promised to meet his nephew, at twelve o'clock, at 
some given place of rendezvous. I think it was 
some observation of Mr. Ryder's, as to the probability 
of George's surprise at their appearance at the 
Warren, which had tickled the girls* fancy so much. 
They pulled pretty well together, these two. Agnes 
had not found the heiress so bad as she had expected. 
She was coarse in her manners, and not ladylike, and 
very ignorant ; but what could you expect under the 
circumstances ? Her brother made no such allow- 
ances ; to him Hflene was simply odious. He was 
polite to her, because he was staying in her grand- 
father's house, but beyond politeness he never went. 
Some might have thought he did not always reach it, 
but the girl herself saw nothing amiss in his conduct 
towards her, excepting that she wished he was fonder 
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of remaining in the house, and was not away so 
much. She had admired him greatly from the first 
day she saw him, and had had no scruple in telling 
his sister so : in fact, she was only waiting a good 
opportunity to tell him so herself. The fact was 
very evident to all of them. Mr. Treheme was 
pleased at it He fancied, foolish old man, that the 
knowledge of it might soften his nephew's heart 
towards her, and that gratitude might take the place 
of love. He didn't know George so well as we do. 
Agnes did not feel displeased at Hdlene's openly 
expressed admiration of her brother. She believed 
no one could see him, and be with him, and not 
admire him. She accepted it as a tribute to her own 
good taste; besides, she was getting used to such 
little confidences from young ladies. She had been 
treated to them several times before in her life. 
She had been very happy during her visit to Aris- 
cedwyn, although the days had all passed pretty 
much in the same manner. She always was happy 
away from her own home. The absence of family 
jars, and bickerings, the presence of peace, was suffi- 
cient for her happiness. She was a good, contented 
creature, was Agnes Treheme. She was only vexed 
at one thing, that her brother did not seem as happy 
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and contented as herself. He very often indulged 
in a little private abuse of the dulness of Aris- 
cedwyn, and everybody in it, for her edification, and 
he generally absented himself &om after breakfast 
till dinner, and was very sleepy in the evening, or 
very silent and absorbed. Once he had threatened to 
cut their visit short, and take her back to Milborough ; 
but he had not the heart to do it, when he saw how 
she was quietly enjoying the peaceful days as they 
slipped away. You who have seen Hel^ne only on 
the sands of Chelton Marsh, and in Miss Plimpton's 
private rooms, would have been astonished to have 
seen how easily she addressed her companions here, 
as if she had been with them aU her life. She was 
certainly a clever girl — ^too clever not to have suffered 
materially in having been left for so large a part of 
her existence to herself. 

• " Grandpa," she said suddenly, in a loud, vulgar 
tone (which you must imagine for yourself, for I 
cannot describe it), " you said I should ride the little 
brown horse, didn't yer ?" 

She always said " yer," instead of you. I cannot 
write it down every time, so you must remember the 
fact. 

** Tes, my dear, I did so certainly," said the old 
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man with 'a glance of admiration at her blooming 
face. He was really beginning to admire his grand- 
daughter very muck She was the sort of girl to take 
an old man's fancy. Such ruddy cheeks ! they looked 
quite purple in the frosty morning air ; such dark, 
flashing eyes; such rounded limbs, and such ah 
ample bust I He was quite surprised, and inclined to 
be a little hurt, that George did not seem to regard 
her charms in the same light that he did. 

" But Mr. Eyder says I shall be too heavy for him ; 
but I amt, am I, grandpa?" 

Mr. Treherne then mentally weighed the fair 
Helfene, and set her down at nothing under ten stone. 
He had not thought of that before. Certainly, the 
little brown galloway he had selected for her use, 
might be liable to feel it, when you added a couple 
more stones for her saddle-weight : so he answered 
cautiously : 

" If we should find it to be the case, my dear 
Helene, it will be easy to get you another horse. 
Any one that you can ride out of my stable, you are 
welcome to have, as you know." 

She bade fair to ride anything. It was the only 
accomplishment she had taken to naturally. She 
seemed to have no fear of horses from the commence- 
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menty and was already, with only a month's practice, 
a very fair equestriaD. Perhaps she looked better on 
horseback too, than in any other way. A little sub- 
stance in a figure is not only pardonable, but desirable 
in a riding-habit; and her strong arm and hand, 
which had been used to lift, and pull, and carry, had 
sufficient power to keep in check the most determined 
run-away. You will be surprised to hear that her 
cousin, George Treherne, had been her riding-master 
as yet. The fact is, it was the only situation from 
which he ever thought her bearable. He could ad- 
mire her nerve, be surprised at her power and apt- 
ness, and prophesy great things of her future feats ; 
but he never returned from a ride with her, and lifted 
her anything but fairy-like %ure down from her horse 
without an inward aspiration, that if ever he had a 
wife, she might not be a horsey woman— which was 
a very foolish and unnecessary wish on his part, for 
a woman can be strictly feminine and lady-like, 
whilst possessed of the strongest nerve and most 
daring skiU; and there is no need, when she dons 
her riding-habit and unmentionables, that she should 
assume a masculine character to support her dress. 
Some of the most refined and delicate, even retiring 
and timid women, have been first-rate riders; and 
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my hero was what I would rather not call him, for I 
don't like to be abusive, not to have remembered it ; 
but we have seen before that he was not always 
wise. At the time of which I am writing, I believe 
he was bilious, poor fellow I He certainly appeared 
to be so, from his conduct. But I am rambling so £Etr 
from my party in the carriage-drive, that I shall never 
catch them up, il* I do not return to them at once. 
Helene did not address her grandfather again on the 
subject of the horse ; she preferred Mr. Eyder's con- 
versation to that of the old man. Mr. Treheme had 
seen this preference with most uncalled-for jealousy : 
not for himself, but for his nephew. Mr. Eyder, in 
his wish to please his host, had laid himself out to be 
agreeable to the heiress, and had succeeded so far, 
that Hflene being a flirt by nature, very much affected 
his company, and delighted to call forth his little 
complimentary speeches, and to try her own rather 
rough, though not unaffected, arts and graces upon 
him. Not in the presence of George Treherne, how- 
ever ; then she was aU for the other side ; and Mr. 
Eyder was obliged to retreat into the background. 
I am sure he preferred it to the front row, and was 
thankful when his turn of duty was over ; but Mr. 
Treherne was not aware of this. He fancied, some- 
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times, that the lawyer was making himself too 
agreeable to his new-fomid grand-daughter, and was 
efficiently unjust to imagine that he must have an 
eye to Ariscedwyn. It was the furthest thing from 
Mr. Eyder's thoughts; but we are all unjust at 
times. 

" I shan't ask him here again," was Mr. Treheme's 
mental decision, as he jogged behind the merry trio ; 
not until there is something settled between my 
George and Helena Why, if that isn't the boy 
coming to meet us. Agnes, my dear," he added 
aloud, « isn't that your brother in front; my sight 
is getting so bad, I can hardly distinguish at that 
distance ?" 

" Yes, uncle," said Agnes, falling behind a little, 
so that she could rest her hand on the pommel of his 
saddle. " It is Greorge : what can make him returu 
so soon ? Is it twelve yet ?" 

" Just on the stroke, my dear," answered Mr. Tre- 
heme, glancing at his old-fashioned repeater. " He 
has not had much shooting, I suppose. HoUoa, 
George 1" he added, as that gentleman sauntered 
towards them. " What brings you back so soon ? 
No sport ?" 

He was dressed in a rough suit of tweed, and wora 
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knickerbocker trousers and gaiters, with a Balmoral 
cap on his head. Altogether, with the powder-flask 
and pouch slung round his waist, and the gun across 
his shoulder, he did not look so bad. At his heels 
followed closely a large lurcher-bitch, who, like the 
rest of her sex, worshipped him humbly from a dis- 
tance. George did not look as if he had alighted 
upon paradise, as he raised his eyes and encountered 
the party before him ; but he smiled carelessly as he 
answered : 

" Oh yes, plenty, if I had chosen to stop there 
uncle ; but I got tired. I bagged half-a-dozen rab- 
bits and a couple of hares ; but it's stupid work alone. 
I thought you were not coming, the time went so 
slowly. Here, Green, take this 1" he said to the man 
who carried his uncle's gun, releasing his shoulder 
from his own. ** Why, it must be past one, uncle." 

" It's only just twelve, George," answered Mr. 
Treheme. 

*^^n't it really ?" yawning ; " why, I feel as if I 

had been out for hours. I suppose you are going 

home now?" 

" No, indeed," said Mr. Treheme. " Why, we've 

only just come out for our walk. As you have 

played me false, we will not go to the warren, but 
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cat acrosB to the lower meadows, and have a Knik at 
the ice. What do you say, girls ? It ought to Iv 
ready by to-morrow." 

"Oh yes, grandpa, do," cried Heleno; **and wo*ll 
gee if the sleigh is ready as we come homo; 
and, Greoige, you are to teach me to 8kat<\ you 
know. 

He winced as she spoke his name ; he always did, 
she pronounced it so broad ; he had begun to hate it 
already, for only that reason. 

"That's a much nicer walk than to the warren," 
said Agnes. ^^Let us go on uncle, it is so cold 
standing," and she kept changing her feet on the 
ground as she spoke. ]\Ir. Treheme dismissed liis 
man, and set his pony once more in motion. But 
Greorge did not move. 

"I will say good-bye, then, till we meet again," he 
said, as they conamenced to walk away. 

Then there was a general check. 

" Not coming with us, George !" said his uncle. 

" Oh, do come, George, dear," pleaded Agnes. 

" Oh, George," exclaimed Helene, " what a shame. 
Tou lazy fellow. Make him come, Agnes," she 
added to her cousin. 

" I want to get home," was his excuse, addressed to 
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his uncle and sister. *' I have letters to write, and 
heaps of things to do." 

"Nonsense," was the reply from Mr. Treheme; 
" nothing that will not keep. It's a pity to waste a 
morning like this at this time of year. Besides, we 
want you to try the ice." 

He was going with them then, or would have done 
so, had not Helene rushed up to him, and thrust her 
arm through his. 

" You must come, Greorge," she said, ** because 
I want yer." 

The rude manner she did it in — the familiar 
words, the nasal twang — disgusted him. He un- 
ceremoniously dropped her arm, and commenced to 
walk away. 

" No ; I really can't come, uncle," he said. **Tou 
must do without me. I have business at home," and 
waited for no more. 

" Ain't he rude 1" said Hel&ne, looking after him. 
" What's the matter, grandpa ?' 

" I don't know, my dear," answered Mr. Treheme, 
with a sigh. " Perhaps he is really tired, or doesn't 
feel well. Let us go on with our walk." Agnes 
also looked at the receding figure of her brother with 
a feeling of disappointment and pain. He was cer- 
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tainly not himself. The party had received a check 
to their merriment, and Mr. Eyder's jokes did not go 
down so well after this little incident as before. Nor, 
I believe, was George quite satisfied with himself as 
he walked homewards, moodily. He was certainly 
very fastidious — perhaps too much so. I do not 
defend him in anything, I only tell you the truth as 
it was. His thoughts were wholly filled with one 
idea — that of the heiress of Ariscedwyn. He used 
very often to think about her now. He used to ask 
himself, sometimes, was it possible he could ever 
bring himself to accede to his uncle's desire, and 
marry her ? He always answered, with a shudder, 
no I She disgusted him more and more every day. 
He felt that, as his wife, he should hate her. But 
then he used to look round on the wooded wealth, 
the fair pasturage, the comforts, the luxuries of 
Ariscedwyn, and feel that Satan was tempting him 
with this world's goods to become a traitor to his own 
heart. Had that heart had any other inmate, it 
never could have been a temptation to him ; but he 
called himself free — free to choose for the sake of 
love, or the ^ake of gain. So, as he strolled towards 
the house that momiug, the old question came back 
to him, and he said, can I? — can I? That meant, 

VOL. IL D 
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can I marry this woman, disliking her as I do, for 
the sake of her money ? At first he hesitated, and 
thought he really might, after all. He needn't have 
more of her society than he wished. The world was 
large ; there were plenty of other companions for 
him in it. But then the thought rushed through him 
that in his wanderings he might meet some one 
fairer — purer; some one he might love! What 
could he do then ? What would he be ? 

"I'll never come to this place again," he ex- 
claimed, as he thought thus. " The devil shall not 
tempt me at his will. As long as I am in England, 
my uncle will never let me rest about this matter, 
and some day I might yield, God knows ! I am very 
weak, and I have come to love this place and a life 
of luxury. I'll go out to Canada as soon as ever I 
can, and hang me if 111 ever come home again, till 
some unfortunate beggar has chained himself to that 
' woman for life." You must not be surprised if he 
sometimes thought like this. It was a sore trial to 
the man to live amongst the acres he had thought 

were certainly to be his own, and be no longer 
looked upon as the heir; and to know that they 

might be his again for the asking, and only a scruple 

stood between him and them — a mere scruple which 
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he might reason himself out of, or thought he might, 
but which I am happy to think, as far as that went, 
he never did. When he fell, it was for no such 
sordid motive as worldly gain. He was not ill-tem- 
pered or sullen, when he met his sister and cousin 
again. He was simply preoccupied, or appeared to 
be so. The evenings at Ariscedwyn were very long 
ones at this time of the year. After the six o'clock 
dinner there was nothing to be done but to drink 
coflfee and amuse oneself, as one best might, till bed- 
time. It might have been a very happy time 
amongst people who loved one another. It would 
have been so now, had there not been that shadow 
resting upon them all in the person of Helene du 
Broissart But she was there-— -a very substantial 
shadow indeed, and things would never be again as 
they had been in the house at Ariscedwyn. Mr. 
Treheme generally played chess in the evenings with 
his friend Eyder, or dozed in the arm-chair, whilst the 
cream of the paper was skimmed off for him by the 
same convenient hand. Agnes had her work. Helene, 
too, could work very well, it being one of the few 
things poor Chelton Marsh had been able to instruct 
her in doing. Then there was a grand piano for their 
use, standing in one corner of the drawing-room. 

d2 
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The very same, I have no doubt, on which poor 
Louis du Broissart had given his instructions in the 
art of music and the art of love, at one and the same 
time, to the unfortunate Harriett Treheme. I wonder 
if the remembrance ever stnick poor Mr, Treherne, 
as he watched his grand-daughter standing by the 
instrument — only standing by it, for of course she 
could not play on it. Her cousin Agnes could, and 
did so often, playing accompaniments for her brother 
to sing to, when they could persuade him to sing, 
which was but seldom. This was a pity, for he had 
a splendid voice — a pure tenor, the upper notes in 
the register of which were so soft and flute-like, that 
they used to cause his old Italian master, Signor 
Bonnacci, to leap off his music-stool with ecstacy, 
and shake his pupil by the hand every time he gave 
vent to the upper G. But singing in public was 
another of Master George^s crotchets for rebellion. 
Quietly at home with his sister, or amongst his 
brother officers, he would sing song after song, just as 
he was asked, till a crowd had collected outside Sorel 
Cottage, or the windows of the mess-room, attracted 
by the rich sweet tones of his voice. But when it 
came to singing in company fqr the amusement of 
evening parties, or to while away an hour after 
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diimer, George Treheme was neyer known to come 
to the front like a man. He did not stoop to find 
excuses, either real or fancied; that was beneath 
him. He simply refused, and kept to his refusal : 
and in Milborough it was considered the most won* 
derfol piece of condescension if Captain Treheme 
could by any means be persuaded into singing once 
during an evening ; and his singing was consequently 
thought all the more of and prized ; for what we can 
have for the asking we seldom care for. Generally he 
had made himself very much at home at Ariscedwyn in 
this respect ; but this time, somehow, he had fought 
very shy of displaying his talent, probably because 
Mademoiselle H^lene du Broissart was always so par- 
ticularly urgent that he should sing, and so lavish of 
her compliments upon his voice afterwards. On the 
evening of the day in question, he was asked, as 
usual, after dinner, if he would sing, and, as usual, 
he said he would rather not Agnes thought he 
had been out of spirits the last few days, and de- 
clined to press him; but H61ene had no such 
scruples. 

" Oh come, George, you must sing," she urged ; 
^ I like to hear you so. Won't you sing for me ?" 

" Pm very much flattered," he answered, without 
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raising his eyes from his book, " but I would much 
rather read. I am so interested in my book." 

Mr, Treherne, who was playing chess with Mr. 
Kyder, had his attention roused by the colloquy. 

" What is your book, George ?" he asked. 

" It's a work on Canadian sport, uncle," was the 
reply. "I'm reading up for my new life;" and 
George returned with a smile to his occupation. 

The allusion did not seem to please his uncle. 
George's going to Canada was a sore subject with 
him. He remarked, rather test^y : 

" I should think it scarcely worth your while to 
read up for that. You will probably not be there 
more than a few months." 

** Oh ! shan't I ?" returned his nephew. ** If I am 
not, I shall go to India instead ; for I'm determined 
to cut the mother country for the next few years." 

" Mr. George Treherne will find it very different 
from what he anticipates, probably," put in the 
lawyer with a quiet smile, **and will change his 
mind, sir, before he has been there long." 

" Not very likely, Mr. Eyder. What I go there 
for is the shooting and the adventures I shall meet 
with, and the change altogether. If it's different to 
England, so much the better." 
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Agnes's head was bent lower over her work as her 
brother spoke, and two or three tears dropped upon 
the canvas she was embroidering. 

" Are you crying ?' inquired H61ene, in no punc- 
tilious whisper, as she observed her actions. " What 
for? because George is going away? Lor'! he'll be 
back in no time. Won't you, now?" she added, 
appealing to her cousin himself. 

" I don't know," he answered, with rather a vexed 
tone of voice. He was vexed his sister's tears should 
have fallen, or have been noticed in falling, for he 
longed to comfort her ; but he was not a man who 
could administer comfort in public. So he only 
looked vexed, and talked the faster to try and cover 
his annoyance. "What I want is entire change, 
uncle. I have lived an idle, loafing life in England 
too long. It won't do to be shut up for the natural 
term of my existence between the walls of Milborough 
Barracks. 1 am fond of all field sports ; consequently 
I wish to go where I can get them." 

"Are you quite determined, George," said the 
quiet voice of Mr. Treheme, "on foreign service? 
You know how gladly I would defray any expenses 
you might incur in pursuing sport in your own 
country, or indeed in pursuing any pleasure which 
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should make you happy, and content to stay at home 
with your mother and sister." 

" Thank you, su-. Yes," said the young man ; " I 
know how good you are, and always have been, in 
supplying me with all I could desire ; but. the fact 
is, no pleasure in England could give me what I 
want. Entire change is only to be found in a new 
country. Nothing would shake my determination. 
I shall not be happy till I go. The less said about 
it the better." 

Mr. Treherne returned to his game with a sigh. 
When George spoke like that, those who knew 
him best gave up the contest. Presently, Helene 
recommenced her entreaties to him to give them a 
song. He was suocessfully battling her as before, 
when his uncle remarked : 

"I wish you would, George, to please me. I 
should like to hear *The Standard Bearer:' it is 
such a favourite old song of mine." 

George had been on the point of refusing again, 
but this fresh request arrested him, « Oh ! I'U sing 
for you, uncle, and welcome," he said. " Agnes, my 
dear, get out the music ; will you ?" Then, when it 
was arranged on the pianoforte, and the symphony 
was being played, he lounged up to the piano, book 
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in hand, and stood behind his sister, reading till the 
last note was played. I think myself it was a great 
piece of affectation; but, then, remember how he 
had been spoiled ! When the time came for him to 
commence, he closed his volume, and with it still in 
his hand, broke into song. Such song, so deter- 
minately grand at the commencement, so plaintively 
wild in the middle, so passionately tender at the 
close. His hearers stayed their several employments 
to listen to him with rapt attention. H^lene had 
never heard such singing before she heard him. She 
listened with her mouth open and her breath held, 
for she had a love of music in her, though probably 
at so late a stage it could never be properly de- 
veloped. He sang his song to the end with the most 
careless ease, and yet with a finish seldom attained 
by amateurs, which showed him to be a master of his 
art ; and when it was concluded, he returned to his 
seat with his beloved book, and no entreaties had the 
least effect in alluring him back to the piano again. ' 
" Agnes can play," he said, in answer to some of 
his tormentors. " Let her do her part now in the 
evening's entertainment. Agnes, play some of 
Brinley Kichards's Welsh things, and don't bother 
me any more. 
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His sister knew well enough that no bothering 
would have any effect upon him. Not so his cousin. 
She continued to praise and to tease, till he almost 
lost patience with her. 

"You have such a lovely voice!" she said. "I 
never heard singing like yours before. Do sing 
another, George ; only one. You do sing them so 
beautiful r 

He parried and parried her for a long time, and 
then he was fairly roused, and got up with his book 
and said he should go to bed and read there. They 
thought he was joking at first, but he really did light 
a candle, and leave the room, nodding good-night to 
all as he went. Then he walked up to his bedroom, 
and in a few minutes they heard his footsteps de- 
scend the stairs again, and pass out at the hall-door ; 
and they knew that he had gone for a stroll with his 
beloved cigar, and that he would not come in again 
until they were all in bed, and probably fast asleep. 

" You shouldn't tease him so, Helene," said Agnes, 
vexed at her brother's mood. " I have told you so 
often he hates to be worried to sing. He would have 
sung several songs, I dare say, if you had let him 
alone." 

" Well, Tm sure ! I didn't know," rejoined Helene. 
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" I wanted him to sing because I like to hear him. 
Ain't he cross, now, grandpa ?" she added, appealing 
to Mr. Treheme. 

" I don't think your cousin is quite well, my dear," 
answered her grandfather. ^ He certainly seems out 
of sorts. Agnes, my dear, go on with your music. I 
like to hear it." 

So Agnes played on the old Welsh airs, with their 
brilliant variations ; and very well she played them ; 
and the soimds reached the ears of a gentleman 
who was walking up and down the gravelled path 
outside, smoking a cigar. And I don't think he was 
any the happier for feeling that he might have been 
inside instead of out ; for he loved his sister, and he 
knew his conduct had given her some pain. And 
yet for himself he preferred the outside, for the sight 
of his cousin, in her coarse beauty, nearly maddened 
him. He felt each time he saw her that if he only 
could like her, so much might be gained by the 
double victory; and yet at the same moment the 
thought would flash across him that he never should, 
do what he would, and the very idea that so much 
depended on it made her daily more odious to him. 
He was fighting with himself, striving to trample 
down all those nice little feelings of hoDour and love 
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which his nature had implanted in him ; and they 
had grown there so long that the uprooting of them 
was a diflScult task. Never mind; he will not 
struggle long. The moment is advancing slowly, 
but surely, when no lands, or wealth, or promises of 
happiness will make him play false with the most 
valuable possession he has — ^his heart. George Tre- 
heme's fate is marching down upon him steadily, 
and is very near. 
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CHAPTER in. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

A DARK stormy night at Marseilles, out at sea, 
lashing waves, which lifted their white crests de- 
fiantly, and then falling over one another with a duU 
roar, like distant thunder, came rolling in towards 
the harbour, making the ships and smaller freight, 
which rode at anchor there, pitch and toss and strain 
to the utmost length of their cables, in their eflForts 
to break away and join the revels going on outside. 
A nasty night for the steamer " Vectis" to come in 
from Malta, with the Marseilles mail. The passengers 
had had a pleasant time of it, tossing about in the 
puny little steamer, at the mercy of that roughest 
piece of Mediterranean sea, and many of them had 
regretted they had not gone round by Southampton, 
after alL A passage, short, indeed, but to be re- 
membered with a shudder, when an overloaded 
steamer and a two days' gale are taken into con- 
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^deration. I dare say they were glad enough to see 
Marseilles, or rather, to hear they had reached it ; 
glad enough to exchange the berths for the landing- 
boats, even though it was pitch dark, and they might 
leave half the necessaries they required behind them 
in the confusion of the exchange. Anything, how- 
ever, to feel themselves on shore again ; anything to 
leave behind the stifling cabins and saloon, the wet 
decks, the noise and the confusion ; anything to miss 
the incessant roll — roll — pitch — roll of the over- 
weighted, undersized vessel which had brought them 
from Malta, to stretch their limbs in a proper bed, 
and to be able to vow they would never set foot on a 
steamer's deck again — until next time. So those 
who could, went on shore, and those who couldn't 
staid on board till the next morning, and grumbled ; 
and more luggage was delivered over, and more was 
left behind ; and French seamen, and stewards, and 
waiters were gesticulating, and swearing, and de- 
claiming, in their endeavours to make both those on 
shore and those on board understand what they 
wanted, or what they didn't want. The lucky shore - 
goers had inimdated the "hotels, but many of them 
could not get beds, having arrived in the middle of 
the nighty and had to be content with the use of 
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aitting-rooms. In the coffee-room of the " Maison 
de TEurope," luggage was piled up in the greatest 
confusion. Several large cases occupied the centre 
of the room, while smaller boxes and portmanteaus 
were lying across one another in such a manner as 
apparently to forbid all access to their contents. 
Seated near the table, leaning listlessly upon her 
elbow, was a tired-looking girl, with fair hair. She 
appeared thoroughly wearied as she almost lay 
against the table. She had not even removed her 
out-door things, but sat with her long tweed cloak 
about her, and a little brown straw hat upon her 
head, which seemed as if it had passed through a 
good deal of weather. Her face was very pale, and 
her hair, usually so bright and glossy, looked pale also 
and dull as it hung about her shoulders and lay over 
the folds of her dark-grey mantle. Her hands alone 
were uncovered, and you could see by her ring she 
was a married woman, though she looked strangely 
young to be so, and strangely dispirited, being so 
young. You know it is Elfrida Treheme I am 
speaking of. She had suffered very much on her 
homeward voyage, physically as well as mentally. 
Very likely her mind had some influence upon her 
body ; but any way, slie had suffered. It had been 
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a very diflferent sort of voyage to the one out. Then 

she had been full of hope and joyous anticipation. 

Her life had been opening before her. There were 

no limits to what "might be." Now she had 

impetuously turned the leaves of the book in which 

her great unknown had been transcribed, and read 

for herself ; and the perusal had scarcely answered 

her expectations. There was nothing more to know, 

so she thought, and she had been drifting for the last 

month further and further away, every day, from the 

hearts who loved her so weU, and whom she loved. 

Grace, as for Grace, Elfrida could not trust herself 

as yet even to think of Grace. She could hardly 

realize she was separated from her for an indefinite 

period ; hardly believe that she had been to India, 

and seen her father and mother. It all seemed like 

some hurried nightmare vision, and she had thought 

sometimes that she should, after all, wake in her own 

little bed at Miss Plimpton's, and find she had been 

dreaming a horrid, lengthened dream. But though 

each day roused her more fully to the position she 

was placed in, it did not bring with it any means of 

escape or rescue. I don't think she was thinking of 

this as she sat, with her elbow on the table, in the 

cofifee-room in the " Maison de I'Europe " that stormy 
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night. She was simply thoroughly weary, and feel- 
ing quite ill with her weariness. She and her 
husband had been amongst the first to land from the 
^* Vectis " on her arrival. Elfiida had rather opposed 
the idea of going on shore till the following morning ; 
¥n:etched as the accommodation on board was, she felt 
too ill even to care to remove in the middle of the 
night, but William Treheme had urged it until not 
to comply seemed to imply a spirit of opposition, so 
she had feUen in with his wish— as she was learning 
to do with all his wishes. But the effort had been 
almost too much for her. Wearied, shivering, with 
a burning head and sick heart, Elfrida was ready 
that night to break down altogether. The waiter of 
the hotel stared at her, as he brought in the coffee 
and ham and rolls, and such cold meats as the larder 
might afford at such short notice, and set them on 
the table before her. But even as he approached 
her side to smooth that portion of the tablecloth, or 
to arrange plates and knives and forks thereon, she 
only lifted her weary arms for an instant for his con- 
venience, and then let them fall again without a pause. 
** Elfrida, where were my flannel shirts put? there 
are none in this box but linen ones." 

The question came from her husband, who was 
VOL. n. E 
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kneeling on the floor before a portmanteau, searching 
for some articles he required. He 'looked just the 
same as usual, only that, perhaps, at this moment 
good-temper W6U3 not the prevailing principle written 
on his face. 

" Tm sure I don't know, William," was the languid 
answer, as ElMda's head was raised for a minute. 
" You packed them yourself." 

" Yes, at Madras ; but you must have disarranged 
them, or something, when you had the boxes up from 
the hold." 

" Not that I am aware of," she answered. " I only 
opened the cases you told me, and got out what you 
wanted." 

"You rrmst have changed the position of the 
things," he said, crossly. " I always know where to 
find a thing when I pack it myself. I wish I hadn't 
let you touch them." 

" I wish you hadnV' she returned. " I am sure it 



was no sinecure." 



The remark was true, but it nettled him. Then he 
said: 

"Now you just come here, and look for those 
shirts, Elfrida. It's all your fault they are not to 
hand. They must be in the other portmanteau." 
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** Oh ! not to-night^ William. Do yoa really want 
them at onoe ? I am so tired.** 

^ Well, I must haye a shirt of some kind, for to* 
morrow morning. I suppose some one must get 
them out. I don't know where to find them.** 

^ Can't we have tea first? I am so wretchedly 
tired/' she again repeated. 

" That's just like you^ Elfiida, always wanting to 
put off a thing, instead of doing it at once. What 
earthly difference can it make, if you get it out now 
or afterwards ? Much better do it now, and then we 
can haye our coffee^ and go to bed comfortably. 
Come along." 

So she rose, and walked slowly towards the box in 
question. It was a leathern portmanteau, but it was 
strapped and locked. • 

** Where are your keys, William ?" she said ; and 
he threw them towards her as she spoke, and having 
risen, proceeded to produce his cigar-case, prepara- 
tory to lighting a cigar. 

^ I shall be back in ten minutes, Frida," he said, 
walking towards the door. ** I want to have a smoke, 
and then we will haye coffee together." He gaye 
her a kiss as he said it, a selfish kiss, which meant 
nothing, or it would haye felt the coldness of the 
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lips that met it ; and then he sauntered out of the 
coflfee-room into the bar — or into the street, she did 
not know which. She knelt down on the floor be- 
fore the portmanteau, and unlocked it. The act of 
stooping made her feel sick and giddy; so she 
stopped a moment, and took off her hat, and threw 
it on the floor, and passed her handkerchief over her 
face and brow. Cold as the night was, the moisture 
was standing upon them. Then she proceeded to 
undo the straps — ^they were very stiff straps, and re- 
quired a hard pull from a woman's hand, to make the 
obstinate teeth of the buckle unfix themselves from 
the holes in which they were embedded, but she 
managed it at last, though the exertion made her 
feel faint. The portmanteau was packed very close, 
it had not been opened on the voyage. She felt 
sure, if the flemnel shirts were there at all, they 
must have been there from the commencement. 
But they were not ; pile after pile of linen appeared, 
and socks, and shirts, and towels, were soon in little 
heaps on the floor around her, but no flannel shirts ; 
though here was the bottom of the portmanteau. So 
she began with a sigh to put them all back again. 

Packing is tiring work at all times. Elirida's arms 
ached with her exertions. The portmanteau wouldn't 
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shut when her task was done ; but she left it gapmg 
and turned to the one her husband had been occu- 
pied upon. Out came all its contents, as the con-> 
tents of its brother had done, and, at the bottom, lay 
the flannel shirts, in all their glories of red and 
blue, and purple, spots and stripes. He had missed 
them in his careless, impatient search ; his wife had 
only just laid her hands tremblingly upon them, that 
she might secure them for his use, before she refilled 
the trunks when a singing noise came into her ears^ 
the deadly sickness began to creep up about her 
heart, her eyes became dim without closing, and 
down she fell beside the pile of linen; so that a 
waiter coming in a few minutes afterwards, ran back 
with a French oath into the bar, to tell the newly- 
arrived Englishman that his lady was taken ill in 
the coflfee-room ; and when William Treheme came 
hastily back in answer to the summons, he saw 
nothing at first but a heap upon the floor, of grey 
tweed, and red, and blue, and white shirts, and fair 
hair, lying doubled up together. Of course he was 
very sorry ; of course he had never imagined she 
was really tired ; of course he didn't ask her to look 
out any more clothes for him that night But 
Elfnda had fainted, the fact remained ; and anxious 
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as she was^ through her own kindheartedness, that 
he should not imagine it was all his fault, tbere 
was an evident wish on each of their parts to slur 
the circumstance over, which made it plain to both 
that the fault was some one's. K it was William 
Treheme'sy he seemed anxious to repair it if possible. 
When a temporary bed had been made for his wife 
upon the sofis^ and she was placed upon it» looking so 
pretty in her pallor, and negligent attire, as she lay 
back upon the pillows, eyery blue vein in her skin 
showing leaden colour, from the contrast to her fair- 
ness, he sat beside her till the morning, with her 
hand in his, occasionally dozing, as she did, with his 
head against her knee. The few hours' sleep, 
broken as it was, almost revived Elfrida, and though 
she looked pale enough the next morning, she was 
still suflSciently well to get up, and dress herself be- 
comingly, and look forward with interest to what she 
might see in the new country in which she found 
herself. It had been an old promise of William's to 
her that when they returned to England it should 
be by Marseilles, that he might show her Paris on 
the way. That was before they had thought their 
return would be so speedy ; and Elfiida had almost 
forgotten the promise on her homeward route. Now, 
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however, tliat she found herself in France, it came 
back to her mind, and she quite expected it would 
be fulfilled. But her husband was of a different 
opinion. 

^^ Well, Elfrida," he said, when she re-appeiu^ at 
the breakfast-table, having procured a dressing-room 
to perform her toilet in, '' are you ready to start 
by the twelve train for Paris? The baggage was 
all landed this morning, but the heavier portion 
must follow us by luggage-train. I want to run 
through at once, and reach Milborough to-morrow 
evening." 

•* To-morrow evening, William ! why, I thought 
we were to stay a week in Paris, at least." 

" Why, what put that idea into your head ?" he 
iretdmed. 

" You always promised to show me Paris, as we 
came home.** 

" Did I ?" he answered carelessly. " Oh, that 
was all nonsense, Frida. I want to get home and 
see after my own affairs, as soon ad I can ; and you 
will have jovat mourning to look aftei", too ; you can't 
go about in red and blue." 

" I thought it would be just the thing, to get that 
in Paris," she said timidly ; " and oh, William, I 
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wish you would write first, and tell your mother that 
yon are married ; I feel so awkward, going there 
without any preparation. Do let us stay in Paris a 
day or two, while you write home to prepare them 
for my appearance." 

^^ Nonsense ! what preparation does it want ? You 
are my wife. That's quite sufficient ; and the Lawn 
is my house. No, El&ida, we must go right through. 
You are not so ill as all that." 

" I didn't say it on account of my illness," she 
answered. ** I feel all right to-day.** 

But she was not fit for the hurried and fatiguing 
journey, whatever she felt ; and no one but a selfish 
person would have taken her through, with so little 
rest, as William Treheme did. They had barely 
time to get any meals, as they sped fix)m Marseilles 
to Paris, from Paris to Havre ; from Havre to Folk- 
stone, and from Folkstone to Milborough, which is 
only about fiifty miles from London, in thirty-six 
hours. It was ten o'clock at night as the train they 
arrived by rushed into the Milborough station, and 
Eltrida looked more dead than alive, as her husband 
lifted her out of the railway carriage, and placed her 
in a fly, whilst he looked after the luggage. She 
had arrived at home at last. At what was to be 
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home to her, in the future, for ever. She was going 
to see the new mother, the new sisters and brothers, 
of whom she had as yet hardly heard ; but still none 
of these thoughts seemed to rouse her. The last few 
days had done their work, and illness was creeping 
on with stealthy steps. She felt too weak to be ex- 
cited at anything that might beMl her. In the 
meanwhile, the inhabitants of the Lawn were quite 
unaware of the surprise which was coming upon 
them. William had only written one or two letters 
to his mother whilst he was in India ; and they had 
been curt epistles, and did not even mention his 
engagement He would have told of his marriage 
had he remained in lidia; but it was not his custom 
to be communicative, and, as we have seen, he was 
not allowed time at the last to do so. The letter 
could only have reached home by the same steamer 
as himself and his wife. So his mother was still un- 
conscious of her having a daughter-in-law. Since her 
husband's death, Mrs. William Treheme, dowager (I 
shall be making a mistake, presently with all these 
Trehemes), had been living a very quiet life, as you 
may suppose. Her two younger sons had returned to 
their coUege, and she knew quite enough of the dis- 
position of her eldest not to feel that she was occu- 
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pying the Lawn quite on sufferance until his return, 
and, in consequence, she felt uneasy whilst she did 
80. She and her daughters had scarcely left the 
house since the father's death, nor seen any one 
within its walls. Their cousins were away at 
Ariscedwyn, and the widow, Mrs. Henry Treherne, 
had gone on a visit also to friends of her own ; so 
that MUborough, for them, was deserted. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Treherne expected that her son would return 
speedily, but she also expected some kind of notice 
of the event, but she certainly did not get it; for 
on the night in question, as the hired carriage was 
rattling over the stony, hilly streets of Milborough, 
and thence taking its way intcf the broader country- 
road, she was peacefully slumbering in her own bed, 
and her daughters were preparing to enter theirs. 
As the fly turned into the carriage-gates, and shook 
its crazy window-frames over the gravelled drive, 
a housemaid of some years' standing, who with half- 
closed eyes was putting up the shutter-bars to the 
dining-room windows, was the only inmate of the 
Lawn who was still down-stairs. She cried with in- 
tuition, ^^ Bless me, that can't be Mr. William," as 
the wheels grated beside the window ; and held her 
breath to hear the knock that should follow. The 
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sound had attracted the Miss Trehemes also; for 
two or three heads were thrust out of the bedroom 
doors, and one adventurous figure, robed in ghastly 
white, authoritatively said ** hush,'* to stay the whis- 
pered gabble, as it advanced to the upnstairs landing, 
and peered over the balustrades, into the darkness of 
the hall below. A thundering double-knock, and 
" That's William's I" came from Dora's lips, simul** 
taneously, and ** what shall we do girls ? you must 
dress again. I'll go and tell mamma," followed it* 
In the meanwhile, Elizabeth, the ancient housemaid, 
had got the hall-door open, and was shading her 
eyes from the light of her own candle, that she 
might the better see the figure in the darkness be- 
fore her. 

^^ Well, Elizabeth," was the exclamation that met 
her ears, ^^here I am, home again." 

" Lor, Mr. William 1" she answered, " I thought it 
must be you, directly I heard the wheels." 

But farther than this, she gave no sign to show 
that she was pleased at her young master's return. 
She still held the candle flaring in the draught, as 
William Treheme turned to the carriage again, and 
assisted out his bride. Then, as Elfrida advanced 
into the hall, and saw the woman's look of utter 
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astonishment, she turned round to her husband again, 
and waited for him to explain her presence there. 

« Oh I I forgot," he said. " Here, Elizabeth, this 
is Mrs. William Treheme, my wife. Now, where's 
your mistress T 

The woman had only time to utter "God bless 
me!*' under her breath before she was obliged to 
reply to his question. 

"In bed, sir; but 111 go and teU her directly. 
Please to walk in, miss," she said to Elfidda, and 
then added hurriedly, " ma'am ; I begs your pardon ; 
and I'll run up to Mrs. Treheme at once." And 
leading the way into the dining-room, she set the 
flat candlestick upon the table, and ran up-stairs. 
William Treheme walked out to the hall-door again 
to settle with the cabman ; and as he seldom settled 
anything without disputing, it took him some little 
time. In the meanwhile, ElMda sat on the stiff, 
mahogany and horse-hair sofa (for the furnishing of 
the Lawn, though substantial, was very old-fashioned), 
awaiting the interview before her. It was a wretched 
dreary, coming home. She felt it to be so. Not a 
soul to welcome her, or to know even of the fact of 
her existence. She looked round on the gloomy 
room, looking doubly so from the want of light, and 
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fancied the portraits on the walls were frowning at 
her, particularly that of the dead father, which had 
the place of honour over the mantelpiece. She felt 
nervous and frightened, and longed to be near her 
husband, the only creature she knew there. So she 
ran out to him into the hall again, and Stood by him 
in the darkness. He said once, " Elfrida, child, you'll 
catch cold. You had better go in again." But she 
would not, and only clung to him the morej and 
staid by him till his bargain was concluded, and 
the cabman persuaded to leave the place again, with- 
out a row. They were still standing there, when a 
figure came down the staircase in the dark, and 
William knew, more by intuition than anything eke, 
that it was Dora. As he kissed her, he said the same 
words he had used to the servant : 

" Dora, this is my wife." 

It was all very well saying, ** This is my wife ;" 
but as it was pitch dark, and no wife was to be seen, 
and this was the first intimation that Dora had re- 
ceived, except from a few hurried words of Eliza- 
beth's, that William had any wife at all, it was, to 
say the least of it, awkward. And Dora was not a 
woman to carry off an awkwardness with grace. So 
she only said : 
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"Won't you come into the dining-room, instead of 
staying out here ?" 

Tyhen they were in the dining-room, she ought to 
have taken her new sister in her arms, and bade her 
welcome, and waited for explanations afterwards. 
But the moment of introduction was passed; the 
moment for embracing seemed passed. Dora could 
not do it, naturally, out of its place, so she left it 
aloner, and only stared at sweet Elfrida, as she stood 
careworn and pale, by her husband's side, in the 
light of a flaring tallow candla William tried to 
carry it ofiF, by sajring : 

" I suppose you are very much surprised to find I 
am married ; eh, Dora ?" 

"I can hardly believe it," she answered. "We 
have heard nothing." 

"I suppose not, considering I never told you. 
However, you know now. Where's my mother ?" 

" She's dressing herself again, I believe ; at least, 
Emma is with her. " Oh 1 what's that noise ?" 

She might well asL Pleasant sounds to hear on a 
first arrival— our old friends the hysterics ; only these 
were the regular shams that women use when a dash 
of ill-temper and annoyance is mixed up with their 
fright or flurry. 
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"It's mamma," exclaimed Dora, preparing to rush 
to the rescue. "I suppose your sudden arrival has 
upset her. I must go to her ;" and disappeared. 

"Pleasant, this," said William, after a pause. 
" Why the deuce don't they bring lights ?" He went 
to the bell, and pulled it furiously. His temper was 
getting up, at the ungracious reception they en- 
countered. " Why on earth don't you bring a lamp 
or candles of some sort ?" he asked, angrily, as Eliza- 
beth re-appeared at the door. " What do you mean 
by leaving us in the dark in this way ? Is there no 
supper coming ? Have you prepared a bedroom for 
Mrs. Treheme?" 

« Oh ! William, I don't want supper," said Elfrida, 
faintly. " Td rather go to bed, please." 

"The bedroom is quite ready, sir. John is going 
to bring up the tray directly. He was abed when 
you came, sir. Can I fetch anything for your lady, 
sir?" 

" Bring some proper lights," was his curt answer. 
Presently he went to the bottom of the stairs, and 
called out : " Emma, Fanny, where are you ? Why 
don't you come down-stairs?" 

" We are coming, William, directly we are dressed," 
was the reply, in Emma's voice. 
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**Hang it! come as you are. I can't be kept 
waiting any longer." And his impatient tone brought 
down the two girls without further delay. They 
were dressed, and had evidently only staid up-stairs 
through shyness. He did not welcome them very 
warmly; his first words were complaints. "What 
on earth do you all shut up at this unreasonable 
hour for? Here we come home, and not a thing to 
be had — fire, lights, or supper. Don't you see my 
wife ? Why don't you speak to her ?" And the two 
hands were extended to Elfrida^ and hers was shaken 
ip a flabby, listless manner, as though nerves and 
sinews, if all hands have such things, were not in- 
tended to be used. 

When the supper-tray came, ElMda couldn't eat. 
She tried hard, but she failed. Her husband even 
saw she was ill. 

"Bed will be the best place for you," he said. 
Come along ;" and drawing her arm through his, he 
led her, after an inquiry of Elizabeth as to the site 
of their bedroom, up-stairs. 

" But ought I to go to bed without seeing your 
mother?" said Elfrida. "Perhaps I'd better not, 
WiUiam." 

" You are going to see her," he replied. I'm not 
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going to stand any more of this nonsense;" and 
before she knew what he was going to do, he had 
knocked at a bedroom door, and led her through it 
into his mother's room. 

The hysterics had ceased. Mrs. William Treherne 
was one of those weak, silly women who never can 
be taken by surprise without breaking down. The 
fact of her son's sudden return would have probably 
sent her off; but the news that he had brought a 
wife home with him, for whom she must rise from 
her bed, and attire herself becomingly, was too much 
for her weak mind to take in. She was good^ 
tempered, but she was a dreadfal fool. So that 
when William and EUrida entered her room she 
was still sitting in her arm-chair, in her dressing- 
gown, weeping copiously at every fresh entreaty on 
the part of her daughter, or maid, that she would rise 
and allow them to dress her, so that she might go 
down-stairs. But she was very much in dread of her 
son, and always had been, so that her tears ceased, 
from surprise, when he led his wife up to her side, 
and said without further preamble : 

"Here, mother, I can't stand this humbug any 
longer. My wife's worn out with her journey, and 
she must go to bed ; so you may just kiss her, and 
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wish her good-night, and you can examine her at 
your leisure to-morrow." 

On the morrow, there was little opportunity of 
examining her. When William Treheme went down 
again to his supper, leaving his wife, as he thought, 
in a fair way to sleep, there was a restless head 
turning from side to side on the pillow, and a wild 
cry of "Oh! they'll never love me. Oh! mother. 
Oh ! Grace," going up, from a young, over-tired heart ; 
over-tired, both in body and soul. She had little rest 
that night. He slept too soundly to feel the feverish 
hand, to hear the deep-drawn sighs, to see the long 
hair tossed impatiently from one side of the pillow 
to the other, as she tried to find a cool place for her 
hot head, in vain. But he saw it only too well by 
the next morning's light, when her state was appa- 
rent to every one. On the day when she ought to 
have appeared at her best, to be examined by her 
new relations, poor Elfrida was kept close to her bed 
by order of the family doctor, and for many days 
succeeding that. In the meanwhile, news of her 
advent in the bosom of the Trehemes, had run 
round the family circle, like a house on fire. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THEY MEET. 

Considering the small estimation in which William 
Treherne was held at Ariscedwyn, the intelligence of 
his marriage created no small excitement there. It 
came in a letter from Dora, to her cousin Agnes, 
written after that night the newly-married couple 
had so unexpectedly arrived, and filled with dashes 
and notes of exclamation. Agnes received it as she 
was sittiag at the breakfast-table, and of course made 
the contents general at once. The mere fact of 
the marriage did not elicit more than a few ejacu- 
lations of surprise horn her brother, and uncle ; but 
when she read out the name that the bride had 
borne — 

" She was a Miss Salisbury, daughter of uncle's old 
friend, in Madras. William went out in the same 
steamer with her" — ^Mr. Treherne interrupted the 
reading altogether. 

p 2 
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" Grood heavens, Agnes 1 Who do you say ? — one 
of Salisbury's girls ? Impossible I" 

" Dora says so, uncle. Miss Elfrida Salisbury ; 
she is only eighteen." 

" And the youngest too, my Gk)d I" 

It seemed rather a strong expression for the occa- 
sion ; but the speaker knew best what he was think- 
ing of, as he spoke. He was silent for a few minutes, 
and then he said : 

" Grace, the eldest, was a nice girl — ^a very nice, quiet 
girl ; but little Frida was such a wild kitten. I can't 
imagine her taking a fancy to a fellow like William." 

" But Mr. William Treheme was always considered 
to be quite a ladies' man, I think, sir," put in the 
lawyer, as a salve. 

" Was he ? I have been out of his clique altogether. 
I should imagine he was too much wrapt up in him- 
self to be very attractive to women." 

" Love works great changes, sometimes," was Mr. 
Eyder's reply. 

** Yes, to be sure ; but I can't quite get over the 
idea of my little pet being Mrs. WiUiam Treheme. 
How long have they been married, Agnes ?' 

" Only four days, when they left India, uncle ; and 
Dora says her sister-in-law has been quite knocked 
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up by the voyage, and has slight feverish symp- 
toms." 

^^ Poor little dear !" said the old man, compassion- 
ately. ^ I wonder I have not heard from Salisbury. 
I wonder how he liked it. George, you don't say 
much on the subject Are you not surprised at the 
news?" 

*^ What part of it, sir? That any woman should 
take William Treheme to herself? Oh, women will 
do anything. I suppose Miss Salisbury wanted a 
husband. If she had not taken compassion on himi 
Mademoiselle du Broissart here, would. The Lawn 
is too tempting an establishment to want a mistress 
long." 

" That's all you know on it," said Helene, emphati- 
cally, in answer to his accusation. ^'I don't like 
William, George; and Tve told you that, many 
times." 

^^ Don't you like him. Mademoiselle du Broissart ?' 
asked Mr. Eyder, slyly. ** I thought you were dis- 
posed to be great friends with him, when first you 
met." 

Her eyes caught his, as he spoke, and she grew 
very rosy indeed. She had not forgotten the first 
interview she had had with that gentleman, and was 
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just beginning to have suflScient delicacy to feel 
ashamed of it. At least, ashamed^ not of the act 
itself, but that any one should know of it." 
; ** Helene is a good girl," said her grandfather, 
kindly. " She means to try and like all her relations, 
that we may have no family qu^xrels, or jars amongst 
us ; don't you, Helene ? Perhaps, we have been all 
a little hard upon William's faults. He must have 
some good qualities, if a girl like Elfrida Salisbury 
has come to care for him. I should wish them to 
pome down here, before Helene returns to Blackheath, 
and shall write to-day, and ask them to do so. Elfrida 
will be a charming companion for you girls." 

At the mention of Blackheath and Elfrida together, 
the recollection came back to Helene of the after- 
noon she had spent there with Grace Salisbury, and 
the vision she had had of her sister in the playground, 
and she burst out with the exclamation : 

^' Why, it's never the mad girl ; is it, grandpa ?" 

Mr. Treheme was astonished at the address, and 
naturally asked an explanation of it. 

^ A girl, with a lot of yellow hair, that I used to 
call * mad,' at Miss Plimpton's. I know she had a 
very queer name ; something like what you called her 
just now. Lor! she was the maddest creature you 
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ever saw, leaping about like a cat ; and laughing, 
why, she was always laughing at everything; and 
she was as thin as a wisp of straw/' And Helene 
looked down upon her own plumpness, with great 
apparent satisfaction. Mr. ^Treheme seemed more 
amused at ,the description than its focetiousness 
warranted. He laughed exceedingly, before he 
answered: 

" Well, my dear Hflene, I shouldn't at all wonder, 
if your « mad cat,' and my Elfrida Salisbury, were one 
and the same. She certainly seemed to be a wild 
little creature; but you must remember she is a 
married lady now, and be on your good behaviour 
when she comes here." And as the old gentleman 
walked off to his own room, to write his letter of invi- 
tation to William Treheme and his bride, he was stiQ 
chuckling over the amusement his grand-daughter's 
speech had afforded him. As Agnes Treheme left 
the breakfast-room, her brother joined her in the 
passage. 

" I say, Agnes ; I vote we go home," he said. " If 
Uncle George is going to have the whole family 
located here, it's time we moved." 

" Oh, George I" said Agnes, quite disappointed at 
the prospect. " Don't you want to see the bride ? 
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Why, I am quite anxious to do so. I have heard so 
much of the Miss Salisburys from uncle." 

** Anxious ! What for ? To see a raw-boned school- 
girl, who is incessantly giggling ? You hear the de- 
scription that girl in there gives of her ; far short, 
most likely, of the reality — as if we hadn't enough 
folly here already." 

"Now she may be a very nice girl, George, and 
make us much livelier here. Wait till you see her 
before you judge.** 

^ I put it to you ; is it likely that any woman who 
could marry that man, William Treheme, could be 
nice ? Why, she can't have an atom of good taste, in 
the first instance. She's one of imcle's beauties, I 
know ; like streaky bacon, all pink and white. Why, 
you can see he admires Mademoiselle Helene. Mrs. 
William Treheme is most likely after the same 
pattern. As if one wasn't enough in a house. Let 
us go home." 

" I will, if you wish it, George, of course," was his 
sister's answer ; " but I shall be disappointed, I warn 
you. Let us stay for a day or two after their arrival, 
and then, if you are very much bored, we can take 
our departure." 

George Treheme was good-natured. He wanted 
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to go ; but he gave in to his sister directly she urged 
him. 

" All right 1" he answered ; " that's a bargain, mind ; 
so pack up your things in readmess." 

" Not till I have your final opinion" she said, 
laughing ; ^^ there will be lots of time then ; we shall 
have you in love with her in a week." 

Her brother did not reply ; but a look of such 
ineffable disdain, at the bare idea of 1m falling in love 
— ^with a Mrs. William Treheme— came over his 
face, that Agnes said his conceit was unbearable; 
and that she should leave him to himself. So he 
took to his cigar instead. 

When the letter of invitation to the William Tre- 
hemes arrived from Ariscedwyn, Elfrida was very 
much opposed to accepting it. She was still in bed, 
very much weakened by a feverish attack, and the 
medicines which had dispelled it; and very indis- 
posed to take another long journey into Wales, and 
be introduced to a set of new relations. 

" My mourning is not ready yet^ William ; couldn't 
we put it off till the summer T 

" Your mourning is a paltry excuse, Frida. We 
need not go till next week, and my sister can see that 
everything is got ready for you by that time. You 
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see, Mr. Treheme particularly wishes we should go 
whilst his grand-daughter is at home : he has already 
arranged to keep her back from school on that 
account." 

"But why? I don't want to know her; she is 
such a rude, vulgar girl. Grace saw her once at Miss 
Plimpton's, and she didn't Uke her at alL" 

" What a simpleton you are, Frida. Can't you see 
it's not the girl I want you to go for ; but to please 
my cousin. He's a crotchety old fellow. If George 
had continued heir, I believe he would have left him 
everything ; but, as it is not to be, he wiU probably 
divide most of his money. Tou were always a 
favourite of his ; it would be a folly to displease or 
annoy him now." 

" Who is George ?' asked his wife, simply. 

" My cousin, George Treheme ; he is at Arisced- 
wyn now; an awfully conceited fellow; thinks an 

immense deal of himself; but some people think him 

■ 

handsome. However, he was my cousin's heir until 
this girl appeared, and he made a great deal of 
him, and thought there was no one like him in the 
world, I believe. However, he will have to unmake 
himself, now, I imagine. Tou won't like him, Elfrida ; 
and if you do, it will be lost trouble." 
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" Why r she asked. 

" Why ? because he hates all women ; he scarcely 
ever speaks to them, and is barely civil in public." 

" Do women like him ?" said Elfrida. 

" Well, no ; I don't think so ; they fall in love 
with him by the dozen, I believe, because he's hand- 
some ; but it's no use ; he's a regular woman-hater." 

William Treheme could afford to call his cousin 
handsome, because, whilst he was good-looking him- 
self, he was not conceited, whatever his other faults. 

" How odd I" said Elfrida, shortly. She was wise 
enough to see that she would annoy her husband if 
she attempted to excuse this absent unknown; but 
his words had kindled her curiosity to see the woman- 
hater — only just to see for herself, whether he would 
class her amongst the rest of her sex ; or whether 
there would be any modification in the hate he enter- 
tained for her. She was musing still, as she lay in 
bed, when her husband's voice startled her. 

" Well, Elfrida, will you go or not ? My wish is 
that you accept the invitation." 

" Very well, William. Do as you like ; it makes 
very little difference to me." 

Very little difference, indeed, to the languid body 
and weary little head which reposed there. Indeed, 
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as she came to entertain the idea more ; to remember 
the kindness of old Mr. Treheme ; the description of 
Ariscedwyn ; the tales of Agnes Treheme's gentle^ 
ness, whom, though she had never seen, she had 
often heard of through Miss Plimpton ; she began to 
think the change would be a very pleasant one. She 
had already found out that it was not likely any 
violent affection would spring up between her mother 
and sisters-in-law, and herself. They were tolerably 
kind to her, but nothing more. She felt herself to 
be a stranger amongst them, and an object more of 
wonderment than anything else. Then, too, she 
should see the woman-hater ; and she thought she 
should like to see him. Why did the idea of George 
Treheme come back to her ? She had never heard 
his name in connection with her husband's, till that 
evening. Now, idle gossip, which she had heard the 
girls at school whisper about him, returned to her 
mind, for he had been seen once or twice within the 
precincts of the College with his uncle, and had not 
been forgotten. As she fell off to sleep that evening, 
slowly, as people do who have been dozing, on and off, 
all day, she kept watching the flickering light from the 
fire, dance about the ceiling, and the bed-curtains. 
It had nothing to do with George Treheme, but still 
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she couldn't help wondering, as she watched it, how 
woman-haters looked at women, when they first saw 
them. Did they scowl frightfiilly, or growl, or what ? 
She was beginning to associate the idea of George 
with some fierce, gmff watch-dog, who would bite if 
aggravated. Would he keep ont of the room alto- 
gether, or would he refuse to answer a question if she 
spoke to him ? Frida thought she should never have 
the courage to speak to him first Then she dozed 
off to sleep, and dreamed she was entreating George 
Treheme to answer her questions, and he was a 
hideous-looking monster — something like the ogres 
in the children's fairy tales, and did nothing but 
make fierce snaps at her ; and then she woke herself 
up, talking nonsense aloud, and found she was very 
hot and feverish, notwithstanding the wintry night. 
So she sat up in bed, and stripped off the counter- 
pane, and turned round, and lay down again, and felt 
more comfortable for a few minutes, till she got quite 
cold, and had to sit up once more, and pull the 
counterpane on. Then the spirit of opposition got 
the ascendant, and she took another fright at the 
idea of Ariscedwyn, and thought she never could 
go there ; and then — heavens ! — she was thinking 
of George Treheme again. How she wished Wil- 
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liain had never mentioned liis name to her I Was it 
instinct that made her thus first shrink and then long 
to rush forward to meet her fate ? You know, before 
now, that this woman and this man are the two in 
my story, who are to make one another happy or 
miserable for life. I have no wish to make anything 
like a clap-trap discovery of their love. Their souls 
were designed to meet and become one, from the 
commencement, although, unhappily, the circum- 
stances of this world interfered to prevent such union 
proving anything but a trial to them both. And if 
you ask me how this girl's heart could have divined, 
before she even met George Treheme, that the meeting 
had better be avoided, I reply, that she did not 
divine it. But have none of us remembered, after 
any great misfortune or blessing, that we had had an 
unaccountable presentiment that something was going 
to happen — ^that some great turning-point in our 
lives had arrivedj that made us pause shrinkingly 
upon the brink, and hesitate if we should go forward 
or turn back ? Perhaps it has not influenced us, but 
we have felt it. So Elfrida shrank from visiting 
Ariscedwyn, though she would not have averted her 
fate by refusing to do so. But she did not make any 
further opposition to the scheme. She wrote her old 
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friend Mr. Treheme a very pretty note on the occa- 
sion, expressive of her pleasure on becoming related 
to himself; and she saw after her own mourning, and 
ordered many a little piece of female finery in antici- 
pation of the visit to Ariscedwyn. Her mother-in-law 
was a great advocate for it. She and WiUiam Treheme 
had very soon come to an understanding, relative to 
her vacation of the Lawn property, as soon as she 
should find it convenient. The furniture was to 
be hers ; but a house to put it in must be her look- 
out. 

" You can do all tliat, whilst we are away," he said, 
in his cold, careless manner to her. " I shall give 
the upholsterer orders to furnish us a couple or so of 
rooms against our return, when we can do the rest of 
the house at our leisure. The sooner you are out of 
it, however, the better. I shall have the whole place 
repapered." 

His mother was not inclined to dispute his will. 
She thought the absence of the young couple at this 
time the most convenient thing that could happen, 
and so nothing that she oould hasten for Elfrida's 
departure was delayed; so that ten days after their 
arrival in England saw William Treheme and his 
wife, with a lady's-maid in the second class, and half 
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a dozen boxes in the van^ speeding away in the train 
to Ariscedwyn. It was a clear, cold day, in the 
middle of January, and required all the luxuries of 
furs, foot-warmers, and plaids, to keep them reason- 
ably warm. But Elfiida enjoyed it. She had greatly 
recovered her strength in the last few days, and was 
looking herself again. Hers was not a complexion 
that cold weather spoiled. She was usually pale in 
summer ; but winter brought a fresh rose-leaf tinge 
to her cheeks, and put the faintest touch of rouge on 
her chin, and tipped with pink her delicate ears, and 
made her look inexpressibly charming. As she set 
forth on her travels that day — ^her heavy black silk 
dress, relieved by a sealskin travelling-cloak; her 
small black hat, with its crape trimming, standing 
out in startling contrast to her delicate complexion, 
seen through the clear black veil ; and her golden 
hair, braided off her face in heavy plaits, and falling 
in a thick bunch of curls behind — she was a notice- 
able object to those who met her, the subject of com- 
ment to all, and to some few a subject for remem- 
brance. It was a long, fatiguing journey though, and 
she was quite tired again, before they reached the 
nearest station which the train stopped at, and then 
there were twelve or more miles to be accom- 
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plished over frosty roads, before they could reach 
Ariscedwvn. 

Mr. Treherne's carriage was waiting for them at 
the railway station ; a well-built, but rather old- 
fashioned chariot, which, with its pair of steady greys, 
and its antiquated coachman, looked respectable 
enough, though it would not have cut much of a dash 
in the Park, about four o'clock in the height of the 
season. The coachman, Jervis by name, had been a 
standing dish at Ariscedwyn, for many a long year, 
and knew William Treheme well. The touch of his 
hat to that gentleman, though brief, was sufficiently 
long to enable him to catch a glimpse, as he turned 
his head, of the childish figure and face that was 
being assisted into the carriage. 

" Blowed, Thomas !" he said, as the footman climbed 
up to share his seat, and he set his horses in steady 
motion for home, " if that ain't the sweetest face as 
I've clapt eyes on, for a many year. Now, if our 
Mamselle Brossart, had been anything like this 
one, I couldn't have grudged the place to her, 
anyhow, though it did cut our Mr. George clean out 
of it." 

The cutting of " our Mr. George " clean out, had 
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been a sore grief to all the old servants about the 
place, for, as I have told you, they all loved hun, 
and in proportion, took very unkindly to Helene du 
Broissart, She, on her part, like many another, who 
has been suddenly raised &om a low station in lift 
to a high one, did not know how to support her new- 
found dignity, except by entirely dissimilating herself 
from those she considered her inferiors, and this she 
only knew how to do, by snubbing them. The fact 
is, she could not afford to treat them as equals ; con- 
sequently, I need not tell you with what favour they 
submitted themselves to her rule. 

It was a very different reception which awaited 
Elfrida,. as the carriage drew up before the portico 
of the house at Ariscedwjrn, to what she had expe- 
rienced on her first arrival at " The Lawn." A gentle 
voice to greet her in the hall ; a kind hand to meet 
her own, and clasp it in a firm pressure ; a friendly 
arm to draw her earnestly, and at once, into the warm, 
comfortable-looking library, where a large luxurious 
fire, which had just been stirred into brightness, leapt 
up all flame, and lighted the vast apartment, in 
which Mr. Treheme waited, to receive his young 
guests with a cordial welcome. Elfrida was very 
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much inclined to cry as she received his fatherly 
kiss ; for the first time, she felt as if she belonged to 
the Trehemes, and the Trehemes to her. Then Mr. 
Treherne introduced them both to his grand- 
daughter, who had been standing in the background, 
and who received, awkwardly enough, William's 
laughing reminder of their having met before this, 
and sullenly enough, the ungloved hand, which his 
wife offered so gracefully for her acceptance. The 
advent of the stranger guests, had not been anticipated 
by Mademoiselle Helene du Broissart, ever since she 
had connected the bride with her mad girl of Black- 
heath. She had taken a dislike to her then, because 
she was so utter a contrast to herself. She still felt 
that her grace and beauty might prove a foil to her 
own attractions. It was not fill Agnes had conducted 
Elfrida to the bedroom which had been designed for 
her use, and left her in the hands of her maid to 
dress for dinner, that the latter remembered, whilst 
thinking over the welcome she had received, that 
one of the party she had been led to believe she 
should meet had not been present "I wonder 
where he was — ^if he kept out of the way on purpose, 
or if he will appear at dinner. No, Jane, not that 
dress ; give me the black crape.** 

G 2 
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" Your new black crape dress, ma'am ?' said the 
lady's-maid, in astonishment " Why, you'll ruin it 
completely in two or three wears." 

" I don't care," was her mistress's answer ; " give 
me the crape." 

Do not think her a coquette; it was furthest 
from her thoughts. She only did what nine women 
out of ten would have done, who had been warned 
thev were about to encounter a woman-hater — make 
the best of themselves. It was not vanity for herself, 
it was a pardonable ambition to raise her sex in his 
eyes. When her toilet was completed, she turned to 
take a last look at the tout ensemble, and a lovely pic- 
ture met her gaze, from the long glass before her ; but 
though she smiled at the reflection, no idea of con- 
quest crossed her mind. Perhaps she may have 
thought, that a woman is not always such a repulsive- 
looking object ; if so, she was right — at all events, so 
far as she herself was concerned. Her bedroom felt 
chilly now, though there was a fire there ; but it had 
not been lighted long, and she had a low dress on. 
"Give me my cloak, Jane," she said, "I shall go 
down-stairs ;" and taking the mantle — a white cash- 
mere one, trimmed with swandown — from the hands of 
the servant, she tied the white silken cord loosely 
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about her neck, and proceeded to leave the apart- 
ment. As she did so, she knocked at her husband's 
dressmg-room door, but he was not ready, and told 
her to go down by herself. 

"Don't wait for me, child, this room is freezing. 
Go down to the fire." So she left him, and went her 
way alone. The long library was empty when she 
entered it, but it was brilliemtly lighted. The crim- 
son curtains were closely drawn ; the sofas were 
wheeled beside the fire ; all looked temptingly cosy. 
Elfrida took her seat on one of the couches, and 
began to examine the books, but she was not suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the new scene around her, to 
be able to read quietly. The time seemed very long, 
too. What were they all doing ? The clock on the 
mantelpiece was on the stroke of half-past six, and 
that, they had told her, was the dinner-hour. Pre- 
sently she heard a step coming quickly through the 
haU ; she was not sure if it was William's or not : in 
her uncertainty, she rose from the sofa, and stood on 
the hearthrug in an attitude of expectation. The*door 
was flung open, and a man in a rough suit of shoot- 
ing clothes, his gaiters bespattered with mud, his gun 
still upon his shoulder, and a Balmoral cap upon his 
head, came hurriedly into the apartment. One mo- 
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ment, only one, to let his eyes become accustomed to 
the blaze of light, which met them after the darkness 
he had left outside, and his cap was off, and he stood 
bareheaded before her, in the centre of the room, 
staring, and motionless. She, on her part, in her 
natural timidity and surprise, was equally uncommu- 
nicatiye. There they stood, looking at one another. 
And now you will please to suppose that my story has 
begun. George Treheme had been out shooting as 
usual. He knew the William Trehemes were expected 
during the day, but he gave little heed to the time 
they were expected. He concluded they would 
appear at dinner. As he had entered the house that 
evening, by the kitchen oflSces, he had asked a few 
hasty questions of a man-servant in passing : 

** Visitors come, James ?" 

« Yes, sir.'' 

" First bell rung ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

^' Mr. Treheme gone to dress ?' 

"*I don't know, sir. My master was in the library 
a few minutes since." 

*^A11 right. I want to speak to him;" and he 
passed on to the library, as we have seen. But the 
figure he encountered there was very different to 
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what he had anticipated. If, on entering the room, 
he had seen a group of females standing about, 
Greorge Treherne would have bolted back again, to 
get rid of all his shooting paraphernalia, before he 
went amongst them ; but it never struck him that he 
should find one there alone, and that one the stranger. 
When he had seen her, the deed was done. He 
could not draw back. Surprise, and something else 
which he could not have explained if he had thought 
about it — something which fixed his eye, and made 
his heart beat fester — chained him there. On the 
hearthrug, where he had expected to see his uncle 
indulging himself in a quiet warm, before he took 
courage to leave the fire for his dressing-room, he 
saw a woman. It sounds a common enough term, 
but there are circumstances under which it means 
everything that is short of divine, and in that sense 
I use it for Elfrida Treherne — ^in the sense in which 
it means everything that is purest, and loveliest, and 
most graceful, and best. Such a woman might Eve 
(always excepting the black crape dress) have ap- 
peared to her lord, when she burst upon his sight as 
he unclosed his eyes from sleep. Her slight, graceful 
figure, seemed so carelessly draped in the soft, cling- 
ing material she wore. Cut low about the neck and 
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bust, her marble slioulders positively gleamed, 'as 
they rose above her black dress, and stood out in 
contrast to the jet ornaments with which they were 
adorned. Even the white cloak, which had fallen 
half-way off her shoulders, could not deaden their 
whiteness. Her face, in which innocence, without 
simplicity, was so strangely mingled with that look 
of thought, which every one who has intellect must 
wear, was flushed with the little excitement. Her 
beautiful hair, which was turned off her face in front, 
was hanging everjrwhere, in long, rich, loose curls 
behind; while from it, as from a framework, her 
large grey eyes, clear as crystals, and yet glowing 
like stars, beamed on him with an expression very 
like that in his own. 

I have been a long time over the description of their 
Appearance, but they did not stand so in reality, for more 
than a few seconds. George was the first to speak. 

" I heg your pardon," he said ; " I was not aware any 
one was here. I suppose I see Mrs. " 

" I'm Mrs. Treheme," said Elfrida, rather shyly. 
" I'm waiting for them to come to dinnel:." 

They did not shake hands : he did not offer to do 
so, and she was too shy to be the first ; but he came 
a little closer to her. 
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"They are later than usual/' he said, looking at 
the clock. " Have you been here long ?" 

" No ; only a quarter of an hour ; but it seems 
long. I thought you were my husband coming." 

Captain Treherne had forgotten all about the 
husband. 

" Oh, to be sure. William," he said, " he's my 
cousin, Mrs. Treherne, so you must allow me to claim 
that relationship with you." 

" Oh, are you Gteorge ?" Elfrida asked eagerly, and 
then blushed at her eagerness. 

He looked round at her quickly. It was seldom 

girls were so open and unaffected with him. It was 

* 

a long time since any of them had ventured to call 
him by his Christian name. 

" Why, what you have heard about, * George ' ?" he 
said, with a smile. 

Elfrida coloured very much, very much indeed, so 
that he could not help noticing it ; but in the midst 
of her blushes, her frank eyes looked into his, as she 
said: 

" William has spoken to me about you." 

"What did he say?" George denjanded this 
rather imperatively, knowing his cousin bore him 
little love. Elfrida did not answer him. She only 
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laughed. He caught her at it, and he laughed too. 
" I will know," he said. " What is it, that you've 
heard about me ; eh ?" He was standing straight 
before her, looking her full in the face. Her mouth 
was quite quiet now ; but as she raised her eyes to 
his, they laughed still, despite the demureness of 
her features. 

" Out with it, Mrs. Treheme," he said. 

" It was nothing very, particular," she demurred. 
" He only said, in speaking of his cousin Greorge, that 
he did not like women. I couldn't help thinking of 
it, when I first knew that you were he. That is all." 

"That's a horrible bad character for you to have 
received of me beforehand, Mrs. Treheme; and it's 
a shameful slander. Please believe that; and, du 
reatCy if it has left any impression on your mind, I 
must try and remove it. Will you allow me ?' 

"I don't care," she said, in a girlish way, still 
laughing. " I dare say it's true." 

" What a shame !" he answered, in the same strain. 
''You shall not condemn me xmheard, Mrs. Tre- 
heme ; and, in the first place, I shall go and change 
my things, for I'm not fit to stand speaking to a lady 
in them." He moved towards the door as he spoke ; 
but when he reached it, he turned back, and looked 
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at her again. " So your husband says I don't like 
women ; does he ? Did he, at the same time, favour 
you with his opinion as to my likes or dislikes to 
angels, Mrs. Treheme ?" » 

The door shut on him, and he was gone. As he 
wa^ leaping up the broad staircase, three or four steps 
at a time, his sister and Helene encountered him 
with amazement. 

"What is come to you, Greorge?" was Agnes's 
comment "Have you heard some very good news, 
that you are so unusually lively ?" 

" Good news, you stupid !'* he said, as he gave her a 
flying kiss. "I'm late for dinner — ^that's all; and I 
must make haste and dress. You women think 
yourselves very sharp ; don't you ?" 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

In a few minutes more, the library was full, and 
Elfrida had no need to complain of want of company. 
She had still to undergo the introduction of Mr. 
Ryder, to whom Mr. Treheme mentioned her name 
with a species of pride, not so much in her being his 
young cousin's wife, as his old friend's daughter. 

"Mrs. William Treheme, the daughter of my 
friend Dr. Salisbury, Ryder ;" and the lawyer, who, 
if he possessed a softening feature about him, it was 
his admiration for the fairer sex, was quite taken 
aback, and thrown ofiF his ^guard, by the apparition of 
youthful loveliness which bowed in acknowledgment 
of the introduction. 

Dinner was announced as ready ; but though they 
were all assembled but one, Mr. Treheme did not 
make an attempt to move. It was evident that one 
was of great importance in the old man's eyes. 
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" Tell Captain Treheme the dinner is waiting," he 
said, in answer to the butler's announcement. 

The return message was not long in coming. 
" Captain Treheme begs you will not wait for him, 
sir. He will follow you in a few minutes ;" which 
meant, that Captain Treherne, having lost himself in 
a reverie over his dressing, had only just been roused 
by the servant's voice, to a sense of his position, and 
commenced to change his things. 

"Then we will do as he wishes," said Mr. Tre- 
heme, oflfering his arm to Elfrida. "William, will 
you take your cousin Mademoiselle du Broissart ?" 

" You and I really must get up a flirtation, Miss 
Treheme," said Mr. Eyder, laughingly, as he pre- 
pared to take in Agnes, " for we are always being 
thrown together, by a combination of circumstances." 

" Good or bad ones, Mr. Eyder ?" 

" The very best for me, of course," he answered ; 
" but I can scarcely hope you think the same." 

Agnes was about to make some laughing reply, 
but the vision of a fair, frank face, with grey-blue 
eyes, rose up before her, in contrast to the grizzled 
hair emd hard-lined features of the facetious lawyer, 
and something checked her utterance. No one 
knew how much this woman suffered but herself. 
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She always seemed eheerfiil and contented ; but one 
thought was in her mind, night and day. 

The dining-room at Ariscedwyn was simply just 
what a dining-room ought to be — a long room, nar- 
row for its length, with French windows at one end, 
which, in summer, opened to the ground, looking out 
upon flower-beds ; but on winter nights, such as this, 
were closed with shutters, and had heavy curtains 
drawn before them. The massive sideboard was 
covered with plate ; the table lighted, not with any 
new inventions of gas or paraffin, but with the good 
old-fashioned wax-candles, the best light for a dinner- 
table, where it should always be subdued, though 
clear. The servants, three or four in number, per- 
fectly understood their duties. The damask cloths, 
the finely-cut glass, the china, plain, and yet so 
good, with the Treheme crest, an eagle and the 
proud motto, "I will excel," painted upon each 
article, were all excellent of their kind, betrayed 
the presence of great wealth, and, what is better still, 
of great good taste. The rich Turkey carpet, which 
nearly covered the room, only leaving a few feet of 
polished flooring visible round the wainscot, quite 
sank beneath the tread of Elfrida's foot, as Mr. Tre- 
heme led her to the top of the table, and seated her 
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beside himself. Helene du Broissart occupied the 
chair on the other side. She had not taken the 
head of her grandfather's table, yet. He did not 
wish her to do so until she was considered fit to be 
formally introduced to his friends, as his heiress ; but 
she always sat on his right hand. A very silent spell 
seemed to have fallen upon this young lady, since the 
advent of Elfrida. She sat now, through the soup 
and first course, without so much as uttering a word, 
except in reply to a question or two relative to her 
dinner. Every now and then, her large eyes would 
rove across the table to where Elfrida sat, and a look 
of jealous dislike might have been seen to shoot from 
them, every time they encountered the sight of that 
pretty figure. Helfene certainly shone less herself in 
the evening, than at any other time. Whether it was 
that she had been so unaccustomed to wear an 
evening dress, and therefore felt uncomfortable in it, 
or whether it was attributable to her natural coarse- 
ness, I do not know ; but she certainly always seemed 
most awkward then. Hers was not a candle-light 
beauty. I have said her face was of too ruddy a 
complexion ; her neck, shoulders, and arms were the 
same, and should never have been uncovered : yet, 
like manv more educated women, she had not the 
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sense to perceive that. It was the fashion to wear 
low dresses in the evening, and therefore the fashion 
she followed; but if there was one time above 
another that she was repulsive to her cousin George, 
it was when he had to sit beside her at the dinner- 
table. She was not blind to the fact that the ivory 
skin she saw opposite to her that evening, was more 
attractive than her own rosiness. She felt it keenly, 
though probably, had she been taxed with the fact, 
she would have denied it, and tried to deceive her- 
self and you, by declaiming against such a bloodless 
condition. But jealousy seldom acknowledges itself 
to be such. Helfene's looks were dark, and her 
answers were quite sullen to the attempts Elfrida 
made to enter into conversation with her, across the 
table. 

" Do you like the College, Mademoiselle du Brois- 
sartV' 

"What, the school? Pretty well, only Miss 
Plimpton is so unkind sometimes." 

"Is she? Oh, no; it must be your fancy. Do 
you know, I ofton thought she pretended to speak 
sharply when she didn't mean it. I must write and 
tell her I am in England again." And Elfrida 
heaved a little sigh as she spoke. 
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" I don't think she was often unkind to you, my 
little bird," said Mr. Treheme to Elfrida. 

" No, sir, indeed she wasn't. I think Grace and I 
were as happy as we could be, at school.*' 

" Ah I what did mamma and Grace say, to your 
running away from them again so soon, Elfrida — 
eh?" 

Mr. Treheme spoke playfully ; but the girl's face 
changed terribly. She grew ashy white, and her 
lips trembled. 

" Mr. Treheme," she said, agitatedly, " pray don't 
mention them to me now; pray don't speak of 
them ;" and he saw the hands which held her knife 
and fork shake as she spoke. He was grieved he had 
mentioned the subject, and, surprised at her emotion, 
was trying to think of somethi|ig to change it, 
when his nephew. Captain Treheme, entered the 
room. He was dressed now in evening costume, and 
in the very height of the fashion, and his beauty was 
shown off to the greatest advantage. He made an 
apology, as he took the bottom of the table, on his 
tardy appearance. 

" I was out shooting so very late," he said, as he 
commenced carving a joint, " that I forgot the time. 
The days close in so soon now, and an afternoon's 
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mud takes some time to get off. Ah! William" 
(holding his hand across the table as he spoke), 
** how are you ? all right ? Didn't stay long in India 
last time, did you ? No, by Jove !" 

" George," said Mr. Treheme, gravely, " you have 
not been introduced yet, to Mrs. William Treheme." 

Captain Treheme rose from his chair, and bowed. 
What an immense difference there is in gentlemen's 
bows, upon an introduction I Some are too familiar, 
some are too stiff, too many are awkward and self- 
conscious. Captain Treheme's was none of these ; 
he bowed as naturally and gracefully as he walked 
or sat. Elfrida, blushing from her consciousness 
that no introduction was needed, acknowledged his 
bow with a half-bending movement, which was as 
graceful as his own, though far less finished. 

" You are quite right, uncle," said George, as he 
reseated himself, " in saying, that I have not been 
introduced to Mrs. Treheme ; but I introduced my- 
self, which comes to much the same thing in the 
end." 

"Introduced yourself 1 when, where?" asked his 
uncle, with surprise. 

" In the library, before dinner ; though I am 
afraid I was not calculated to make a good impres- 
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sion, as very little was to be seen of me, besides 
mud." 

" When I was waiting for you all," said Elfiida, 
blushing. She wa« a siUy child to blush for nothing, 
but her new position as a married lady was rather 
an embarrassing one for so young a girl, and she was 
always nervous of having acted wrong. 

"Why didn't you tell us, Elfrida?" said Agnes, 
who had called her by her Christian name from the 
beginning. 

" I— I hadn't time," said Elfrida ; " and I forgot 
all about it." 

" It's more than I did," said George, gallantly ; 
so gallemtly, that Agnes and H^lene both looked at 
him, and then at one another. Captain Treheme 
was coming out in a new character. Agnes was 
amused at it. H61ene was anything but amused. A 
black cloud came over her face, and she became 
more sullen than before. 

A great deal of the conversation at dinner was 
usurped by the old gentleman and William Tre- 
heme. The former had, of course, so much to learn 
relating to the voyage, and his friends the Sab's- 
burys. The circumstances of the engagement and 
marriage he left, till there should be none but 
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the family to listen to them. William Treheme 
answered in his usual manner, detailing all he chose 
to tell ; glossing over, or leaving out, all he chose to 
keep to himself. The subject was not a pleasant one 
to Elfrida, evidently. She grew very pale as it pro- 
ceeded, and her memory was tortured with the re- 
collection of the few happy days she had spent in 
India with her parents ; and once, she stopped in her 
dinner altogether, and sat gazing at her husband 
as he talked, with her nostrils distended, and her lips 
slightly parted. It was whilst he was speaking of 
the sudden manner in which he had heard of his 
father's death, on their wedding-day. George Tre- 
heme was gazing at her face, and watching its vary- 
ing expression thie whole time of the conversation, 
and at this juncture, the sympathetic feeling that he 
was doing so made her turn her eyes, and meet the 
gaze of his dark blue ones, earnestly looking at her. 
She turned away from them, with an almost fright- 
ened expression in her own, and blushed again 
deeply, as if she had been detected in a fault. He, 
on his part, had read more in that short time than 
she would have cared for him to know. He did not 
ask himself what he had discovered ; but if he had, 
the answer would have been : " A little less than 
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love there, and a little more than fear." Poor child I 
Grod help her I 

I dare say all the important items, the description 
of the Salisburys' enthusiastic joy at the marriage, of 
the perfect confidence with which they entrusted their 
child to his keeping, the delicate hints of Elfrida's 
attachment, which made it quite incumbent on him to 
throw himself away at once, were reserved by William 
Treherne for the edification of his host, when the 
ladies should have disappeared with the table-cloth. 
But even then, he was sufficiently well aware that Mr. 
Treherne's predilection for his old friends and their 
daughters was so great, that it would not do to make 
out that the condescension was all on his own side ; 
so he flavoured his recital with quite sufficient' eulo- 
giuras, on both parents and children, to satisfy Mr. 
Treherne that his heart had been very much in- 
volved in the match. 

" You could not have done better, William," was 
his fiinal remark on the subject, " as far as the wife 
is concerned. I thought Salisbury had saved a good 
deal, and would have been able to dower his daughter 
better [Elfrida's marriage settlement on the father's 
side had been a very small one] ; but, after all, you 
have enough for both, and I don't believe you could 
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have found a sweeter girl in England. She has 
always been a great favourite of mine; a great 
favourite," repeated the old man, sighing. " I hope 
you will prize her, as you ought to do, and make her 
a good husband." 

" I hope so, sir," was the reply, with a self-con- 
fident air that seemed to say, there was little doubt 
of it. " I knew my wife was a favourite of yours, 
and I know she looks upon you with a great amount 
of regard." 

He thought he might as well put in an oar, when 
he had a good opportunity. William Treherne was 
a man who would never lose anything by lack of try- 
ing for it He had only brought his wife down here 
to ingratiate her in the old man's favour. 

George Treherne leant back in his chair, and 
listened to all the conversation. He knew how far 
his cousin's statements were to be trusted — ^how 
much dependence might be placed upon his motives 
of disinterestedness, or his capabilities for loving. 
He had said before, that, he pitied the woman that 
his cousin should marry. Now he had seen her, he 
was no less disposed to carry out what he had said. 
He pitied her already. She was too much of a 
child to have sounded the depths of William's cha- 
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racter before she married him. The woman who 
could do that, and still love him, must be one after 
his own stamp, designing and artful, who loved 
him for ^ her own ends ; not an innocent creature 
like this. George thought he had never seen such 
innocent eyes before. There was plenty of character 
in the fece, decision in the mouth and chin. There 
might occasionally, be sarcasm in that short upper 
lip, or scorn in the delicate nostril ; but those clear 
grey eyes, with their dark lashes, which looked so 
child-like when they met your own, George could 
not believe that any passion, even the passion of 
love, had stirred their depths as yet. He was an 
acute observer, and he was right. If that fitful 
storm had troubled their pellucid waters, ever so 
favourably, it must have left a something there, to 
mark its feverish course ; only a light, perhaps — ^a 
softening light, like a fire without flame ; but still 
something in exchange for the child's look it would 
have swept away before it. But the child's look was 
there still; the passion was to come! 

There were not many confidences between the 
girls in the drawing-room. Helene retreated to 
another table with her work, and sat in silence and 
alone. Agnes stood near the fire, trying to converse 
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with Elfrida about Blackheath, and Madras, and 
voyages by steam. But she did not find the girl very 
communicatiye. In many things she seemed to be 
tongue-tied. Agnes was very anxious to be friends 
with her ; but she should have chosen another topic. 
They had just got upon the subject of music, when 
the men entered the room. 

" I know you play," said Ellrida to Agnes, " for 
I have often heard Miss Plimpton speak of your 

playing." 

" Yes, I used to play very well," said Agnes, 
ingenuously ; " but our house at home is very small, 
and mamma doesn't like the practising. I have 
gone back sadly of late." 

" Well, there is no excuse here," said George, as 
he threw himself on a couch, near the two girls; 
" for there's a piano, and here's an audience — ready 
to applaud; give us some of the * Songs without 
Words,' Agnes." 

" If you will give us some with, afterwards," she 
answered, as she went to the piaao. 

Music with Elfrida, was a passion. She stood now 
quite rapt in attention, as Agnes's skilful fingers 
interpreted with touching accuracy, the works of 
Mendelssohn. She played the first study of the set. 
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As the plaintive notes fell, one after another, upon 
Elfrida's ears, they seemed like a mournful regret 
for something past. The thought of Grace and 
her mother rose up in her heart, and made it beat 
faster. Just then, George Treheme made some 
observation to her about the music. 

" Oh ! don't speak to me," she exclaimed, almost 
sharply. Her cheeks were flushed, her breath 
came short and quick, as she listened in silence 
to the strains of the great master. He did not 
speak again till the piece was finished. Then 
Elfrida turned to him, with a smile, for forgive- 
ness. 

*' Was I very rude just now ?" she said. 
** No ; not at all," he answered. " You are very 
fond of music, Mrs. Treheme ?" 

" Oh ! so fond. I could listen to it for ever. I 
can't tell you what I feel when I hear it — as if the 
world was gone away from me." Her eyes were 
sparkling with enthusiasm as she spoke. She looked 
beautiful. 

"You play yourself, Elfrida, don't you?" said 
Agnes. 

" No ; scarcely at all. Only enough to accompany 
myself." 
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"Oh! then you sing r 

** Yes ; I do sing. I will sing to you if you wish 
it." 

Her eagerness was not the eagerness of a person 
desirous of showing off an accomplishment ; it was 
her real love for the art. She was anxious to let 
them see that she could appreciate it ; that she was 
not only capable of standing by and admiring it in 
the person of others. When they told her they 
would like to hear her sing, she sat down at once, 
and began an English ballad. It was pretty enough ; 
and the voice, despite its youth, was nearly faultless. 
And yet her singing fell on George Treheme's ear 
almost unpleasantly. His was too trained, not to dis- 
cover every discrepancy at once. William Treheme 
knew nothing of music, and had no taste for it ; on 
the contrary, he disliked it. People told him his 
wife had a very fine voice, and therefore he believed 
it, and liked she should sing in company, and be 
complimented. But he would never have gone one 
iota out of his way, to enable her to keep it up at 
home. Indeed, he would have gone considerably out 
of his way to prevent her doing so, if it had proved 
any annoyance to himself. But he had a certain 
pride in it, when displayed as now ; and it was with 
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a species of conceit, as if the possession were his own, 
that he remarked to his cousin George, in the middle 
of her song : 

Splendid voice, hasn't she, George ?" 
Yes, very fine," said George, in return; "but 
she sadly wants instruction." 

William looked at him. in astonishment, for pre- 
suming to find fault with any of his property, and 
drew a most unfavourable idea of George's want of 
taste from the circumstance. 

** Conceited fool!" he thought to himself. "He 
thinks no one can sing but himself. I suppose he'd 
pick a lot of holes in her face and figure, if the truth 
were known." 

But if the truth had been known, Mr. William 
Treheme was wrong. 

When the song was finished, Agnes asked for 
another, and George's ears had to endure more 
agony tiU it was concluded. Then he walked up to 
the piano, and thanked her, in a low tone, for what 
she had done. 

" Your voice is charming," he said, and his eyes 
did great action as he spoke ; ^ but will you be angry 
with me, if I tell you it stiU wants a little practice ? 
Who did you learn of?" 
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** From Signer Bonatti," she answered ; " but I 
only had lessons from him the last year at Miss 
Plimpton's. I used to learn with a governess before 
that." 

" A year is no time, for studying singing," he 
answered. It is a thousand pities such a voice as 
yours should not be perfected. You might do any- 
thing with instruction." 

" Oh ! I shall never be perfected now," she said ; 
" and I don't suppose I shall have time for masters. 
Fancy a married lady taking singing lessons," she 
added, laughing. 

He laughed at her girlish idea of thinking it 
laughable. " Why shouldn't they ?" he said ; ** plenty 
do, and you are not a very old married lady yet. 
Will you condescend to take a few from me, Mrs. 
Treheme ? Shall we practise together, whilst you 
are here ?" 

" Oh ! I should like it above all things," she said, 
not the slightest shade of annoyance on her face, for 
her singing having been found fault with ; "it will be 
so kind of you. Captain Treheme. I know I am very 
ignorant." 

" I didn't say that," he answered. " I'm a daring 
fellow to find fault with you at all ; but music is a 
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sacred subject with me. It's only a hint, here and 
there, that you want ; your voice is perfection." 

"You are getting on, Captain Treheme," she 
replied. " You will say I am perfection altogether, 
soon." 

" So I should think you were," he answered ; and 
he looked as if he meant it, too ; but Elfrida shook 
her head sadly. 

*' You don't know me," was all she said. 

They had been standing apart with Agnes, whilst 
this little conversation was going on ; but Mr. 
William Treheme and Mr. Eyder began to close in 
about the piano, and George thought fit to end it. 
So he sat down, and commenced to sing himself. He 
did not appear in the least indisposed to make him- 
self agreeable this evening. He sang several songs, 
one after another, in his best style. In the mean>- 
while, two women were sitting apart from the rest of 
the company, each occupied with her own thoughts. 
Elfrida was drinking in every note of his voice, and 
as the sad tones (most of his songs were melancholy 
ones) fell on her ear, her eyes overflowed. H61ene 
was listening too, but she was watching Elfrida at 
the same time. Every now and then, over her 
canvas work, came the dark, sullen eyes, peering at 
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the downcast lids of the new guest, and speculating 
on her dejected air. Then she would turn them to 
the figure at the piano, and wonder what made him 
so complacent to-night, and remember his usual 
imceremonious refusals, with a frown. Suddenly the 
music ceased — suddenly, it seemed to Elfrida, though 
the feet is, she had been too absorbed to notice when 
it ended. 

" How do you like it, Mrs. Treheme ?" 

The voice was close at her side. Elfrida looked 
up, and her eyes were wet with tears, as they 
encountered his — a dangerous compliment to any 
man's singing. 

" Thank you, so much 1" she said, simply. 

He had come, with the intention of rallying her on 
her abstraction, and of listem'ng to the rapturous 
praises she might be pleased to bestow upon his 
performance ; but when he met her glance, he rose 
again rather hastily, and walked away. He asked for 
nothing more. 
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CHAPTEE YI. 

A COMPACT OF FBIENDSHIP. 

The large sheet of water in the Lower Meadows was 
nearly a mile and a half from the grounds of Aris- 
cedwyn — that is to say, it was just a mile and a. half 
by the road, though there was a much shorter cut to 
it, if you went through the private shrubberies at the 
end of the carriage-drive, and across the home fields. 
But the home fields had been ploughed up lately, 
and the walking was unpleasant, and altogether it was 
a damp short-cut at this time of the year, so they had 
all agreed to go by the road. Elfrida Treheme had 
been a fortnight at Ariscedwyn, The frost had not 
continued hard all that time ; there had been a 
general thaw once, and a general lament ; but it 
was premature, for the frost came back again, after a 
few days, and the ice was thicker than ever in the 
Lower Meadows. It was a noble sheet of water 
down there — at least, it was when it was not frozen ; 
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and now it was a noble sheet of ice. Some years 
before, there had been a decoy established, but it had 
not answered, and the nets had been broken up. 
Some of the woodwork which had supported them 
still stood at the further end, where the pond nar- 
rowed to a point, and lost its way in a clump of alders 
and large rushes. It was not at all picturesque-look- 
ing water, but it was very weU suited to the purposes 
of skating. The Lower Meadows themselves were 
kept for pasture-land. A few cart colts, and last 
year's calves, grazed quietly on the short frost-bitten 
grass, taking little notice of the gay groups on the 
ice. For gay they were, though not perhaps, with 
the exception of our own party, very fashionable. 
Mr. Treheme made his pond (Fisher's Pond was the 
proper name of it) public, when it was frozen over, 
and there were few of the people about, gentle or 
simple, who did not take advantage of his permission 
to disport themselves on it. Those who did not 
come to skate, came to look on. Groups of young 
people ; nursery maids with their children ; domestic 
servants who could be spared from home, and pic- 
turesque-looking young Welsh women, with their 
scarlet handkerchiefs, and tall-crowned hats, stood 
on the edge of Fisher's Pond, making their feet very 
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wet and cold, in their admiration for the more ad- 
venturous sex, who braved the treacherous ice. The 
skaters were composed mostly of young men — 
farmers' sons, and such like — with a sprinkling of 
the surrounding gentry, and a few, very few, young 
ladies. Of sliders there were plenty, and boys of all 
shapes and ages went shouting, one after another, 
down the long slide ; and more than one schoolgirl, 
home for the holidays and as fall of life as her 
brothers, went down with them, and occasionally 
down altogether. The party from Ariscedwyn had 
been several times upon the ice during the last foit- 
night. The young ladies had had several skating 
lessons, and really Agnes and Elfrida had succeeded 
very well, Elfrida especially so. Her light, buoyant 
frame had little difficulty in balancing itself; her 
want of fear, her knowledge of dancing perhaps, all 
helped to make her fall in very readily with the 
glissade, which constitutes the first lesson in skating. 
Perhaps, too, she had had an advantage over her 
friends, in having been favoured all along with Captain 
Treheme's special instructions and help. He was a 
first-rate skater himself, and he was always near her 
to prevent an accident, or to encourage her efforts. 

m 

His hand was always ready to break a threatened 
VOL. n. ^ I 
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fall ; his voice to be heard in praise, which stimulated 
her to fresh exertions. Hdlene had not succeeded so 
well — ^indeed, she had not succeeded at all. She was 
heavy and clumsy, and very awkward. She was apt 
to lose her temper, when she did not succeed, and to 
fancy that every one was turning her into ridicule, 
and then she would be sullen. Especially angry was 
she, that Captain Treheme did not seem to care in 
the least, whether she skated or did not skate. He 
had pushed the sleigh across the ice several times 
with her in it, but there his attentions had ceased. 
Mr. Treheme, of course, only looked on. Mr. Eyder 
was no skater. William Treheme had attempted to 
support her once or twice about the pond, and to 
instruct her how to use her feet, but found it a 
burden too heavy to be borne ; so he had taken to be 
Agnes's instractor instead. She really was making 
progress, but she did not possess Elfrida's fearless- 
ness, and so her improvement was slow. But she 
was ready to acknowledge her ignorance, and she 
never lost her temper. On the morning in question 
William Treheme drove all the ladies, with Mr. 
Ryder and his uncle, down to the ice in a waggonette. 
It was a beautiful day, and their spirits were at their 
best. In the sky there was not a cloud ; the whole 
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expanse was one mass of bright, cold blue, which the 
eye might rest upon without flinching. And yet it 
was not too cold, though the sun was nowhere to be 
seen. The frosty ground crackled under the horses' 
feet, as they stepped out gallantly beneath their 
burden, whilst the smoke from their nostrils ascended 
in thin clouds into the air. They felt the influence 
of the morning, and were exhilarated by it. Elfrida 
had come down last ; she was still drawing on her 
gloves, as she settled herself in her seat in the wag- 
gonette. 

" Where is your brother ?' she inquired of Agnes, 
as the carriage drove off. 

" I am not quite sure," was the answer. " He was 
to have gone with us, but something or other is not 
quite ready — a surprise, I suppose. Were your 
skates put in, Elfrida ?" 

" No ; Captain Treherne has them ; the straps 
wanted altering. That is why I asked after him." 

" He will follow us directly, he said, in less than 
ten minutes. I am sure there is some mystery in 
preparation, because he sent a man to Netherley yes- 
terday, about something that was to arrive from town." 

" Don't you know what it is ?' asked Elfrida, 
curiously. 
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" No, I really don't Gecfrgd can be rery close 
when be ebooees." 

But tbe mystery was soon solred, for tboogfa, on 
their arriTal at tbe ice, of comae Captain Trebeme 
waa not there, be did not keep them waiting long. 
The girls refosed to lea^e tbe waggonette till he 
>came, and they bad seen what tbe secjret was abont. 
Six eyes at least were tnmed to where tbe wide 
gate, set open, marked the entrance to tbe Meadows, 
as be tnmed quickly into it^ driving a low carnage 
of a sort ElMda bad neyer seen before. 

'' Oh, what is it r she cried. " How pretty r 

The last adjective, applied to tbe "turn-out" be- 
fore her, was well deserved. It was a low sleigh, 
built after the pattern of her Majesty's, and which 
was very much patronized, about that time, by those 
who could afford such a winter luxury. The seats 
were covered with skins. The horse that drew it — 
a bright bay — ^looked gallantry itself, as he impa- 
tiently tossed his head beneath the unusual tassels 
and finery which hung about him, and shook all the 
bells upon his harness, making them ring again in 
the clear frosty air. Reclining on the skins, the very 
picture of luxurious ease, was (Jeorge Trebeme, 
apparently too languid to guide the reins, although 
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not a movement of the spirited animal he drove 
escaped his notice. In he came to the Meadow gate, 
at a rapid pace, just clearing the wooden posts, and 
then, sliding along the short winter herbage, he 
brought his vehicle to a stand-still, close alongside 
the waggonette-fuU of beauties. 

** It's George's sleigh," Agnes had said in reply to 
Elfiida's question. " Why, he must have sent for it 
all the way to Milborough." 

Which was exactly the case. Captain Treherne 
had been in the habit of astonishing the natives of 
Milborough with the display of his skill, as he drove 
his sleigh down their hilly High Street, making the 
breasts of the younger portion of the female popula- 
tion swell with envy, if he happened to have his 
sister by his side, or sigh, with irrepressible longings, 
if he should be driving alone, to think how pleased 
they would have been to occupy the vacant seat 
beside him. 

** Well, ladies," he said, as he threw the reins to 
his groom, and walked up to the door of the wag- 
gonette, " what do you think of that ? Now, won't 
you pray the frost may last ?' 

" However did you get it, George ?' said Agnes, 
as he assisted her to descend from the carriage. 
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" Why, by the train, child, of course. I sent for 
it." 

" But what made you think of sending for it T 

^ Ah ! now you want to know too much T he an- 
swered, laughing. He often laughed now. Perhaps 
it was the idea that he should soon have done with 
England, and all around him ; but he had been in 
much better spirits lately. 

" Mrs. Treheme, I have your skates in my pocket. 
Let me put them on for you ?' 

Then she sat down, and held up her feet for him 
to screw on her skates, and he held them very ten- 
derly in his hands, as he did so. Elfrida's feet were 
not particularly small. She was a tall girl, and they 
were proportioned to her size. But they were very 
well shaped. The arched instep and the delicate 
ankle were not unobserved by George Treheme. He 
may not have cared for women, but he was a con- 
noisseur in their perfections. Elfrida's feet and hands 
were aristocratic ; he had seen that, the first day he 
met her. When he had shod her, he proceeded to 
do the same for himself. His cousin William was 
attending to Agnes. Helfene refused to have skates 
on altogether, and averred her intention of not 
skating at all that day. 
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" Why not, my dear ?'* asked her grandfather, who 
was standing near the waggonette. "You'll get on 
better to-day than you did last time, I dare say." 

" I don't care about it," was the sulky answer. " I 
hate skating ; it's so silly." 

" I suppose that's a compliment to our sense, 
Mademoiselle du Broissart ?' said George Treheme^ 
He never would call her H61ene. She did not 
understand sarcasm, and it always made her angry 
with him. Now she turned away with her grand- 
father, without answering. 

" Sour grapes," he said, significantly, to Elfrida. 

But Elfrida was not listening, she was busy 
admiring the sleigh and its ornaments. " What a 
beautiful little carriage. Captain Treheme," she 
exclaimed. " I think it is so pretty, with all those 
dear, little tufty things on the horse's head. Does it 
run nice and smooth ?" 

" Yes ; smooth as glass," he answered. " You shall 
try it going back, Mrs. Treheme. I only got it down 
for you. You must let me drive you home." 

Her eyes sparkled with pleasure. " Oh ! I should 
like it so much," she said, " if William doesn't mind. 
I'll drive you. Captain Treheme. I am sure I could 
drive that horse. Let me try." 
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" Oh ! my poor bones," he said, in a lachrymose 
tone. " There wouldn't be a whole one in my body 
by the time we reached home. Spare me this time, 
Mrs. Treherne. Let me live a little longer." 

She laughed at his nonsense, as she generally did. 
He seldom flattered her, but when he refused a 
request (and her requests were often childish), he 
always did it in a laughing, pleasant manner. He 
had never tried any of his sarcasm, or cynicism wilt 
Elfrida. She was too free from any feeling of the 
kind herself to provoke it in others. 

" Come to the ice now," he said, " and we'll settle 
about the driving afterwards. You have promised to 
come with me, though, Mrs. Treherne, have you not ? 
That's a bargain. Now, are you ready ? Don't be 
too rash at first ; come quietly. There's nothing like 
making a good start." 

So he led her carefully upon the ice, and steadying 
her at first with his arm, tiU she could steady herself, 
assisted her, till she was fairly in motion, and set off 
on her travels. Then his own arms were folded, and 
he skated slowly by her side along the pond, whilst 
cries of " Bravo !" from the edge, from Mr. Treherne 
and her husband, made Elfrida laugh, till she 
staggered, and nearly lost her footing. She looked 
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very well this morning, with her fair hair (you see I 
cannot help mentioning her hair, it was so very 
lovely) hanging over her short fiirred jacket, and her 
dress looped over a quilted, crimson silk petticoat. 
If William Treherne had admired her in the days of 
his courtship, George Treherne did so twice as much, 
now that courting days were over for her. He 
thought her the most fascinating woman he had ever 
met. Her beauty he thought very little about, 
except as an addition to her fascinations. It was 
strange that these two men, so opposite in all their 
tastes, likes and dislikes — ^the one so low, and soulless 
and selBsh, the other so refined, so full of what might 
be the making of all that was most elevated, and 
spiritual, and best, thinking, certainly not much of 
others, but still less of himself — should have been 
mutually attracted by the same object, and that 
object so young and innocent a one, so opposite to 
what they both were, themselves. But though they 
were mutually attracted, they were attracted in 
different ways. William Treherne loved her for 
himself, and George had begun to love her (though, 
at this time, that he had even begun to love her, was 
the farthest thought from his mind) for herself alone. 
This was the sole difference, but there could not be 
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a greater one. Elfrida could not skate far, she was 
soon tired, being such a novice, and as they rested 
upon some chairs, placed for their convenience at the 
other end of Fisher's Pond, she again reverted to the 
sleigh. 

" It was so good of you to have it sent all this 
distance," . she said ; " it will be such an amusement 
to us, will it not ?' 

"Yes ; I hope so, whilst the frost lasts ; but, Mrs. 
Treheme, you must not give me more honour than 
is due. I always intended to send it to Ariscedwyn 
when I left England. When I found the frost was 
likely to be hard, I only anticipated the removal by 
a very short space of time." 

" When you leave England 1 Are you going away, 
Captain Treheme?" Elfrida's face evinced the 
greatest concern, as she said these words, and so did 
her voice. 

** Yes. Don't you know that I am under orders 
for Canada ? I do not know how soon I may go ; it 
may be a week, and it may be months ; but I am in 
readiness to start at a moment's notice." 

"Are you? Oh! I am so sorry 1" The words 
came out very naturally and simply ; too naturally, 
indeed, for the speaker's voice fell, as she concluded 
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them, with a tenderness which was not unnoticed by 
her companion. 

He looked at her earnestly for a few minutes, 
while she sat in silence with her thoughts ; but she 
did not perceive his action. Then he said, as if his 
project'needed an excuse in her eyes : 

" I have always had a great desire to travel, and I 
have idled away a good deal of my life in English 
barracks. I am not so young as you are, Mrs. 
Treheme. I am. getting on, remember. Now's my 
time for seeing the world." 

" Yes ; I suppose so," she said, rather slowly. " How 
old are you. Captain Treherne ?" 

" Twenty-seven next birthday. And you ?" 

"I shall be nineteen in June," she answered. 
*' Only eight years' diflferenca" 

** Ah ! you have only just begun your life, and I 
have well-nigh exhausted all that is worth living' for 
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« 



What, already ?" 
" Yes. I have lived more than most men do, in 
the same time, I believe. I have a great pjussion for 
shooting and hunting, of aU sorts ; and I imagine to 
follow large game would be entrancing work to 
me. I have heard great things of Canada. Several 
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of my brother officers are there already. I anticipate 
great sport" 

"Yes; I suppose you are quite longing for the 
change ?' 

" I wa%^^ he answered, absently, and said no more. 

Presently Elfrida proposed they should have another 
turn at skating. So he rose, and set her on her feet 
again, and they found their way back to their own 
party. William Treheme was not much of a skater, 
but he took his wife under his own charge now, and 
left George leisure to show off; and that gentleman 
commenced doing the inside edge, and all manner of 
wonderful feats, finishing off with the celebrated 
spread-eagle, to the admiration of the beholders, who 
clapped him fix)m the banks. But the applause of 
country bumpkins was not the kind of applause that 
Captain Treheme cared for. I think it made him 
disinclined for fiirther display, for he skated very 
quietly for the rest of the morning. Mr. Treheme 
was very much concerned, because Helene would not 
skate, and did not seem to enjoy herself. Agnes, 
also, was urgent in her entreaties that she would at 
least try again ; but Mademoiselle de Broissart was 
obstinate. She had taken a perverse fit, and no one 
could persuade her to be agreeable. 
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" I don't want to skate," was her only answer to 
their various requests. " I don't see any good in it. 
rd rather stay here ;" which meant sitting on a 
chair on the bank. 

I do not think poor old Mr. Treheme found his 
grand-daughter a very lively companion, though he 
staid, by her all the time. She scarcely replied to 
any question he put, and he soon found out, that if he 
wished to keep peace with her, he must not praise 
Elfrida's appearance, nor Ellrida's skating, in her 
presence. 

" Girls will be jealous of one another," he thought 
to himself. " I suppose it's only nature." 

But when he spoke of George's sleigh, and asked 
her if she wouldn't like to drive in it, she replied 
with eagerness : 

" Yes ! I should like to drive back in it," she 
said. " I wish George would take me home. I like 
driving much better than skating." 

" I dare say he will, my dear, directly, if I 
ask him," said Mr. Treheme. " He probably will 
oflfei to drive one of the ladies home, and if it is 
Agnes, I am sure she would give up her place to 



vou." 



So when George came swiftly down that way by 
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himself, his uncle, anxious to make H^iene contented, 
called to him to stop. 

" My dear George," he began, " your cousin H^lene 
is very anxious to try your pretty sleigh. Perhaps 
you wiU oblige me, by driving her back to Ariscedwyn 
in it, when you have done skating ?" 

Mr. Treherne fully expected to hear his nephew 
say, "All right," and proceed; but, instead, he 
answered : 

" I'm sorry I can't do that, uncle, for Mrs. Treherne 
has already promised to do me that honour." 

Helene's face clouded over still more, as she heard 
that Elfrida was already engaged to take the place 
she coveted. Mr. Treherne also looked disappointed. 

"Do you think she will care much about it, 
George ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure, sir, about her caring ; 
but I am engaged to drive her home, and I couldn't 
think of asking her to change her plans. Another 
day, perhaps, I shall be happy to take Mademoiselle 
du Broissart." And with a wave of his hand he was 
off again. 

H^lene nearly cried with vexation and annoyance 
at being thwarted. 

" It's always the way," she said. " Ho thinks of 
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nothing but Mrs. William Treheme. I think he 
ought to have taken me instead. I am his real cousin, 
and she is not. It's very unfair." 

" He will take you another day, my dear," urged 
Mr. Treheme, in consolation. 

" I don't wish to go another day," she answered. 
*^ I wanted to go to-day. I have had no enjoyment 
this morning at all. I have done nothing but look 
on. I wish I could go home at once." 

" It is rather unreasonable of George, certainly," 
said Mr. Treheme, almost believing what he said, in 
his concern. "I shall speak to him again." And 
he left her for that purpose. She did not essay 
to call him back, she had # no delicacy upon the 
matter. 

"George," said his uncle, catching him at the 
comer of the pond, where he had stopped to breathe. 
"Don't you think you could take Elfrida in your 
sleigh some other day, and let your cousin return 
with you this morning ? She is so very much dis- 
appointed about it, poor girl, and she heis had no 
skating at aU this time." 

" Whose fault was that ?' demanded his nephew, 
almost angrily. *• I can't take her, uncle. I tell you, 
I have pledged myself to Mrs. Treheme. You 
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wouldn't have me break my word to a lady, would 
you?" 

"I think your cousin's claim " began Mr. 

Treheme. 

" There is no claim in the matter," said George, 
hastily. " My sleigh is my own, and I am going to 
drive Mrs. Treheme home in it this morning. I can 
push the chair-sleigh for Mademoiselle du Broissart, 
if she wishes it." 

But Mademoiselle du Broissart, on being appealed 
to, did not wish it ; she was sulkier than ever, and only 
wished to go home at once. So every one had to be 
asked if they had any objection, and no one ventured 
to say they had. So the skates were taken off; the 
waggonette was loaded again, and ready to start. 

" Here, George," said William Treheme to his 
cousin ; " my vdfe says you are going to drive her 
home. Take care of her." 

" Never fear !" was the answer, as Captain Treheme 
placed Elfrida in the sleigh, and wrapped the furs well 
over her feet. 

" You might almost fancy you were in Canada, 
already," she said, £is they set off, the hamess beUs 
ringing merrily as they went. " They always use 
sleighs there, don't they ?" 
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" Ah ! I shall never have such a drive as this in 
Canada," he replied, as he brought his whip skilfully 
over the horse's ears, and made him fly. " I don't 
expect it." 

" Why not ?' she asked. 

" Because you won't be there," he answered. 

ElMda coloured, but she did not speak ; she only 
drew the Maltese lace veil she wore closely over her 
face, and affected to be busily tucking it, in some im- 
possible manner, under her hat. 

" Why did you say you were sorry, when I told 
you I was going away ?' 

It was George who spoke, and the question startled 
his companion. At first, she could Scarcely find an 
answer. 

" Why ? Oh, because — ^because you're William's 
cousin, you know, and I thought " 

" What did you think ?" after a pause : 

" I thought it would be pleasant to be together at 
Milborough." 

" So it would have been ; but, you see, my fate's 
fixed." 

" Yes, I know ; but how long will you be away. 
Captain Treheme ?" 

" Why do you call me Captain Treheme ?" 

VOL. IL K 
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^ It's yonr name," she said, smfliiig. 

"" Yes ; I know that^" he answered ; ^botl wishyoa 
wonld call me Greorge." 

^ I couldn't^" she said, shyly. 

" Whynotr 

« I don't know." 

^ It seems so natural,'' he continued, ^ i^^en people 
are friends. I always think of you as ElMda; it 
seems quite strange, sometimes, not to call you sa" 

" You may call me so, if you please." 

^ May I ? Thank you. I shall not forget your 
permission. I'm a strange creature, Elfiida." (Eb 
fell into it very naturally). ^ I am scarcely fit to 
ask one like you to be my friend ; but I should so 
like to think you were." 

" Haven't you plenty of friends — ^your mother and 
sister?" 

^' Ah 1 my sister^s a jewel ; but she has troubles of 
her own; I don't often speak to her of mine. I think 
Tve lived too much out of the pale of female society, 
Elfrida: perhaps if I hadn't, I might have been 
a better man." 

" What makes people think you don't like 
women ?' asked Elfrida, simply. 

'^ Because I don't in general," he said, reddening. 
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I began life with high expectations of the genus, I 
believe ; but they were not realized, and then I was 
fool enough to think they never would be. I have 
not found a woman-Mend in whom I could confide, 
or fancied I could confide, yet ; but I think I could 
tell some of my troubles to you, if you would let 
me?' 

" Have you many, Captain Treheme ?' said Elfrida, 
in a low voice. 

** Perhaps not mjuiy worth the name. You have 
heard of my being turned out of Ariscedwyn, I sup- 
pose?' 

She nodded her head. 

" That was a blow to me ; and it's one I have 
never been able to speak of to any one before. It's 
strange I should tell it to you, Elfirida; you are 
so young, compared to me; but Fve had a hard 
struggle with myseK lately. They want me to take 
back the estate. Can you guess by what means ?' 

Ko ; ElMda could not guess. She did not think 
of Mademoiselle du Broissart as concerned in it, at all. 

" You won't mention it again," he said ; ** not even 
to your husband ?' 

The eyes which were turned up to his were all 
fiaith; he needed no other promise. 

K 2 
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^ They want me to marry H^lfene du Broissart, and 
Ariscedwyn into the bargain ; and though I sadly 
want the latter, I cannot bring myself to do the 
former, because I hate her. Am I right, Elfiida ?' 

" Oh, quite right T she said, earnestly. ^ Quite, 
quite right I How could you do otherwise? Oh, 
Captain Treheme, never marry without love." And 
there W£is a mournful tone in her voice which sounded 
strangely in the voice of a bride. 

" I never mean to do so," he answered, " and so I 
am going to Canada to be out of harm's way. That's 
the long and the short of it, Elfiida." 

" Is there no other alternative ?" she asked pre- 
sently. 

" None, that I know of — at least, none that will 
take me out of the way of temptation, and give me 
something to do, at the same time. Now, Elfiida, 
here is a nice little bit of road ; you can drive me, if 
you like, and 111 risk my poor bones." 

But her mood for merriment was over. 

" No, thank you. Captain Treheme," she said, very 
gently. " I would rather be driven, if you please. I 
like to sit still, and think." 

So he di'ove her along for some way in silence. I 
think he must have taken the longest round home, 
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for they seemed an unusual time getting to Aris- 
cedwyn. When they turned into the road which 
would take them in a few minutes there, he spoke 
again: 

" Elfrida, wiU you be my Mend?' 

"Yes; of course I will; but what use can my 
friendship be to you, Captain Treheme ?' 

" Of infinite use sometimes ; if I may come and 
talk to you when my black moods are on me, you 
will be able to sympathize with me perhaps, and 
that alone will do me good, and charm them away." 

" Ah I if it could," she said, archly. 

" Try it," he answered. 

" So I will, when you have need of it," was her 
reply. 

" Thank you, my friend," he said, as he raised her 
gloved hand to his lips, with his whip-hand. The 
next moment, his serious mood was gone again, and 
you might have thought he had forgotten aU about 
it. The brave bay horse sprang under hig lash 
through the carriage-gates, and up the drive, and 
brought several of the waggonette party, who had 
been home some time, out upon the hall-steps, to see 
the sleigh draw up and discharge its cargo. 

" Holloa, WiUiam !" cried George Treheme, as he 
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helped Elfrida to free herself from her wrappings of 
fur ; ** here is your better-half, as safe as when you 
delivered her over to my charge — so safe, indeed, 
that I shall expect to be entrusted again, some future 
day, in reward for my fidelity. Agnes, my dear I 
m take you out, whenever you like to mention a 
time. You had better not stand in the cold, ladies, 
or your noses will suffer." So he rattled on ; £uid a 
slight^ very slight pressure of El&ida's hand, as he 
released it from his own, after helping her out of the 
sleigh, was the only token he gave that their compact 
of friendship was not forgotten. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GEORGE CHANGES HIS MIND. 

Agnes Tbeherne was troubled. Not about Charles 
Digby, although there usually arrived a letter about 
twice a week, in that individual's handwriting, which 
spoilt her breakfast, and made her less cheerful for 
the ensuing day than it was her wont to be. But 
she was used to receive his despairing epistles. They 
gave her ptdn, but they did not unsettle her. The 
idea that her engagement was sure to be a long one, 
likely to be a hopeless one, was a fixed idea with her 
now. It was a source of continual grief; but it was 
a quiet, unexcitable grief. It had come to be almost 
like a death in her eyes ; the pain it gave her was 
unmistakable, but it was also unavoidable, and she 
believed it would always be so, and here it as quietly 
as she could. What was troubling her now was the 
quarrel between her mother and her brother, and 
especially grieved was she that it should have 
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occurred in consequence of this same hopeless cause 
of hers. If neither gave in, the probabilities were 
the estrangement would outlast even her engage- 
ment, and Agnes shuddered, as she thought how she 
should lose her brother as well as her lover ; for her 
place was by her mother's side — and to it she would 
have to return before long. Her visit to Ariscedwyn 
must draw to a close soon, and then she should have 
to return to Sorel Cottage, and live on there, without 
the occasional comfort she had derived from the pre- 
sence of her brother. Of course he had told her all 
about it, for Agnes was as great a confidante as 
George had hitherto possessed. Not so much so 
since her engagement as before ; for George, in his 
love for his own sex, had taken up arms in Digby'^ 
defence: not only against his mother, but partly 
against Agnes also, as we have at times seen ; and 
had created, in consequence, a slight distance between 
himself and his sister, which had not been there 
before. 

Agnes had tried in vain to briug about a reconcilia- 
tion between her mother and her brother. She had 
talked to George constantly, in his bedroom at 
night, on Sunday afternoons and evenings, during 
quiet strolls together; on every possible occasion 
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when a cliance of his listening to her was secured, 
had she pointed out to him how wrong it was to live 
at enmity with any one, far more a parent, and how 
unhappy it made her, to feel that she had been the 
cause of the quarrel. She had said more than this, 

4 

she had urged higher claims ; and spoken to him of 
the forgiveness we none of us can hope for, unless we 
have previously forgiven those who trespews against 
us. The handsome head had been bent reverently, 
as she mentioned the Great Forgiver's name ; the 
laughing light in the eyes had been quenched ; the 
smile on the lip had faded, as she introduced those 
holier subjects as motives for a reconciliation ; but 
though George Treheme had listened often, he had 
not taken her advice, nor moved one step towards 
taking it. He had kissed Agnes's tearful face, called 
her a dear little creature, smd a deuced sight too 
good for this world, or for her brother ; but he had 
not done as she asked him, and this is what was 
troubling her now — troubling her upon higher mo- 
tives than any loss of her own — troubling her 
because she knew that those amongst us who live in 
enmity with their fellow^men, can never claim a 
blessing from heaven to follow their own actions. 
And this dear brother of hers was going to tempt 
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the Almighty by daring the perils of the sea, and of 
a new country, without seeking a blessing first upon 
his enterprise. She sought it for him, poor girl! 
She prayed daily, that something or some one might 
be found to turn his heart in the right direction, 
before he left England, even if she were powerless to 
do so ; and her prayer was answered, though not by 
the means she had anticipated. 

A few mornings after the events had occurred 
which I described in my last chapter, she was sitting 
in the drawing-room with her brother, and Elfrida 
Treheme. It was not long after breakfast; but 
there seemed no inclination on the part of Captain 
Treheme to leave that warm room for the pleasure 
ofafroBtystrolL 

Babbits had lost their charm, and that of music 
appeared to be in the ascendant There had been a 
a good deal done in that way, during the last few 
weeks. Morning after morning, the strains of the 
piano might be heard, in accompaniment to Elfrida's 
voice or George's, or both, for he was teaching her 
to sing duets with himsel£ Not that I think the 
lessons were very efiTective. When the singing- 
master is an officer in her Majesty's service, under 
thirty, and the pupil is a very young and a very 
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pretty woman, I am afiraid the criticism is not always 
so just as it ought to be, and the praise is inju- 
diciously applied, and apt to persuade the pupil that 
perfection has arrived too soon. Besides, when 
people talk half the time, and stop in the middle of 
a duet, to discuss the meaning of the words they are 
singing, and to enlarge greatly on the iniquity of 
those sinners who profess not to believe in such a 
thing as Platonic love, it is apt to run away with 
the time which they had laid aside for devotion to 
the improvement of this art. On the morning in 
question, they both seemed idly inclined; Elfrida 
kept twisting round and round upon the musicHstool, 
to the utter detriment of its machinery, whilst 
Greorge Treheme leant upon the fret-work sides of 
the piano, his elbow threatening to go through the 
delicately carved work every minute. The song they 
were supposed to be singing, a duet from the ** Tro- 
vatore" lay on the piano before them, and they 
were quarrelling over a bar which Elfrida invariably 
sang wrong. She had commenced, this pupil, by 
being very humble, and sorry when she made a mis- 
take ; but she had ended, as such pupils invariably 
do, by being excessively self-satisfied, and having 
everything her own way. As for the singing-master. 
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I think he must have forgotten the pain he endured 
the first day he heard her sing; but if he had 
not forgotten it, he had become reconciled to the 
martyrdom, for he scarcely ever found fault now; 
indeed, it would have been lost labour if he had, for 
she had left off attending to anything he said in the 
way of correction, Agnes was sitting a little apart 
from them, engaged in writing letters. Some of 
them were of importance, and she was rather glad 
when the singing ceased for a few minutes ; but she 
found the conversation almost as bad. 

" Now, Elfrida," exclaimed Captain Treheme, 
" there you are, taking my part again ; you never 
sing that bar right. Tour note is G; you ought 
to fall into the second there." 

« Oh ! I hate that bar," said Elfrida ; " it's no 
good trying ; it never will come right. I shall miss 
it." 

" You don't practise enough," he answered ; " you're 
such an idle child." 

" There is so much to do here ; there is no time 
for practising. I shall leave that for Milborough. 
I'm sure I shall have nothing to do at the Lawn, so 
I shall go over to Sorel Cottage in the morning, and 
practise with you and Agnes," 
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" With Agnes, perhaps ; but Fm afraid you won't 
see much of me there." 

"Why not?" 

Elfrida's tone was one of surprise, and Agnes heard 
it and looked up. There was an expression of pain 
on her face, as she waited for her brother's answer. 
She did not think he would give the real reason to a 
stranger, or almost a stranger. But at that moment 
her uncle's voice was heard, calling her from the 
library, and that was a summons they none of them 
thought of disregarding. So she rose to leave the 
room ; but as she passed her brother, she said, 
gently : 

" Yes, she will, dear ; you'll come for all our sakes." 
But he bit his lip and did not answer her. Then, as 
she left them, Elfrida asked : 

"What is it. Captain Treheme? What's the 
matter ?' And, as he turned towards her, he encoun- 
tered her clear eyes fixed inquiringly upon him. He 
did not hesitate to tell her. He had told her a great 
many things in the last few days — he was surprised 
at himself, to think how much. How many of his 
feelings and thoughts he had paraded for the inspec- 
tion of this young girl, and how firmly she had 
rebuked where she thought he was wrong — how 
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tenderly she had administered comfort when she 
guessed he needed it most. Their compact of friend- 
ship, but such an embryo thing a few days before, 
had grown and flourished wonderfully, since the 
drive they had taken in the sleigh together, and 
was a very fine specimen of friendship for its age. 
So George answered her question now almost as 
naturally as if he was speaking to his sister. 

" What's the matter ? nothing very particular ; 
only that I have had a quarrel with my mother, and 
don't visit her jmt at present." 

" A quarrel with your mother 1 " I think Elfrida, 
remembering only the placid countenance, gentle 
manners, and tender lovingness of hers, could 
scarcely realize such a thing as quarrelling with a 
mother to be possible. " Oh 1 Captain Treheme, 
how very wrong of you 1 '' 

His eyes actually went down before the girl's 
rebuke, and his next words were spoken with a 
degree of awkwardness. 

" I couldn't help it ; it was a mutual affair ; only 
I said I wouldn't go to the house, till — till " 

" Till what ? Won't she forgive you ? Have you 
asked her ? " 

Her faith in its being proper — that he, the son. 
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should be the one to ask forgiveness — ^was evidently 
so great, that he did not know how to answer her. 

" Look here, Elfrida," he said. " I dare say you 
can't understand this sort of thing; but my mother 
has a diabolical temper, and from her obstinacy she is 
going far to destroy my sister's happiness, in refusing 
her consent to her marriage. I told her I shouldn't 
enter the house again till she gave in, and I don't 
intend to do so." 

" And she hadn't done anything to you, then ; she 
had not refused you anything ? " 

" No ; not to myself." 

" And you quarrelled with her for that ? Oh ! 
Captain Treheme, how very, very wrong of you. 
How unhappy you must have made her." 

" Why is it so very wrong ?' he asked. 

" Why is it wrong to quarrel with your mother, 
your own mother, who brought you up, and loves you 
so? because I am sure she must love you," added 
Frida, blushing. " Oh, Captain Treheme, how can 
you ask me ? and then never to ask her to forgive 
you ; but to say you won't enter the house. How 

can you be so wicked ?" 

Agnes had said just the same to him, and more, 
but he had never listened as he listened now. 
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" It made me so wretched," pursued Elfrida, " to 
part with my mother, though not a word had passed 
between us that was not all love! I should have 
died to part with her in anger I How can you sleep, 
or eat, or anything ? How can you say your prayers, 
Captain Treheme ?" He was looking fixedly at the 
fret-work of the pianoforte, but his eyes were troubled, 
and a mist was gradually spreading over their light. 
His pirayersi How the girl's words pierced him! 
" Our Saviour," said Elfirida ; and the words came as 
naturally from her lips as if she was mentioning the 
name of a friend — " Our Saviour says that it is no 
use praying until we are reconciled to any one we 
have offended. I think you must have forgotten 
that. Captain Treheme." 

"Yes; perhaps I have, only I never pray," he 
answered. 

"Oh! don't say that," she exclaimed, eagerly. 
" Don't say that again, or I shall think of it. It 
can't be true." 

Then there was silence between them for a few 
seconds, 

" If you were in my place, Elfrida," said George 
Treheme, presently, " what would you do ?' 

" With respect to your mother ?" 
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"Yes." 

** I would go to Milborough at once," said Elfrida. 
" Is she there now ?" He nodded. " I would go to- 
morrow," she continued, with eagerness, "and I 
would teU her I had been wrong ; and then I would 
come back here, and enjoy mysel£ You would be 
so much happier," she said, with a smile; and then 
looking up, and catching his softened glance, she 
added, " Oh 1 Captain Treheme, do go. I shall not 
feel happy now tiU you have been." 

" Do you really care," he asked, " whether I do 
right or wrong?' 

" Of course I do. Should I be your friend if I did 
not ?" she answered. 

"Then I'll go, Elfrida. Ill go to-morrow, and 
make matters square again." 

" Thank you," she said, almost tearftdly. ^* I am 
so glad 1" 

" I don't know whether I owe you any thanks," he 
said, jestingly, " for you will have made me break my 
word, for the first time in my life." 

" A hasty word like that, that ought never to 
have been said, is best broken," returned Elfrida. 
** Shall we go on with our music, Captain Tre- 
heme T 

VOL. IL L 
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" Not unless you particularly wish it. You have 
driven away my voice for to-day, and I should prefer 
a walk instead. I deserve to have my own way now, 
because you have just got yours." 

So she ran away for her hat and cloak, and soon 
returned with Agnes, and they all walked out to- 
gether. George announced, during the evening, that 
he was going to run down to Milborough the next 
day, and should be a night absent. Business, he 
averred, took him there. His uncle thought it a 
pity the business could not be delayed, till he 
returned altogether, which the whole party intended 
to do a week or two later ; but his nephew declared 
it was not to be put off, so he gained his own way. 
A few words at parting to his sister made her happy 
for the day, and many days afterwards. They were 
only: 

** I shall look in at my mother's, Agnes. Have 
you any message ? When shall I tell her you will 
be home ?" But to Elfrida he said, as he held her 
hand in the firm clasp of his own, " God bless you I 
I hope, if ever you require it, you may find a friend 
such as you have been to me." 

His wish was scarcely a prayer, and yet in after- 
days it seemed to be answered as such. Elfrida did 
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find, in her hour of need, the same friend to assist 
her with which she had made him strong — ^her own 
keen perception of right from wrong. 

Mrs. Henry Treheme was sitting alone in Sorel 
Cottage when her son entered the drawing-room, and 
walked up to her and kissed her. To say she was 
astonished is to say too little. She was perfectly 
bewildered at the occurrence. It was the first time 
in his life that she could remember his haying made 
the first advances towards a reconciliation. She 
looked worn and pale since their separation, for the 
quarrel had preyed very much upon her mind, 
although she had had no intention herself of being 
the first to make it up. Between such natures you 
may suppose a very few curt words were sufficient 
for explanation. Greorge Treheme*s whole idea now 
was to please his sister, and show El&ida that he was 
worthy of her iBriendship, and so he felt little or no 
pride in saying what he did. 

" Well, mother, how are you T was his greeting. 
^'I dare say you are astonished to see me here,' 
after our last interview ; but as I may be ordered off 
to Canada any day, I think it is just as well we 
parted friends as not ; eh T 

Mrs. Treheme was trembling with the excitement 

L 2 
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and pleasure his presence gave her, but she only 
answered : 

" I am very glad, George, you have come to see 
tilings in this light. How are you enjoying your- 
selves at Ariscedwyn ? I hear the bride is staying 
there. What is she like ?" 

George hummed and hawed, and looked into the 
fireplace. "She's very fair," w£is his answer, "and 
ladylike." 

" I suppose, by that moderate praise," said his 
motiier, "tiiat, as usual, she is not pretty enough to 
please you ? Is William very devoted ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I believe so. What an awful screw he 
is I How the keepers hate him up there ! Is the 
Lawn nearly in order for them ?" 

" I walked up there last week," said Mrs. Treheme, 
"and scarcely knew the place again; it looks so 
fresh and clean. The William Trehemes can't find 
a house to suit them in Milborough, so they have 
taken one at Crossley." 

"All the better for Elfrida, I should think," said 
George. 

" For who ?" demanded his mother, sharply. 
"For Mrs. William Treherne, mother; for the 
bride. We call her Elfrida, to prevent mistakes. I 
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should scarcely think she and the dowager would 
agree ; she is very young." 

"All the worse for William," rejoined Mrs. Tre- 
heme. " I never knew a marriage with a very young 
wife turn out happily. Have you heard about that 
silly creature, Mary Fairfax T 

"No. What of her?" 

Greorge Treheme was rather startled at the recol- 
lection of the last time he had seen her, in that very 
room. He )iad visions, that his absence and silence, 
and coldness, might have tempted the poor girl to 
commit suicide in' some shape or another. But her 
liberty waa tiie only thing she had given up. 

" Why, she was married, only last week, to that 
clergyman, Mr. Lane, who proposed to her last year. 
I have no patience with the girl. When the Engage- 
ment came on again, I don't know, but very suddenly, 
I fancy, for she wasn't thinking about him last time 
she was here. However, I have not seen, or heard of 
her since I left Milborough, in December. She 
rather shunned me than otherwise, the last few weeks. 
Perhaps she had engaged herself to Mr. Lane then, 
and was afraid of my hearing of it. She knew I 
hated him." 

^ Welly in these matters, mother, people must 
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please themselves. I dare say she will be very 
happy with Mr. Lane. He's a downright good 
fellow, and she's a jolly little girl. I've no doubt 
it's all right." 

He was delighted at the news, for the thought of 
Mary Fairfax had troubled him .more than once 
during his visit at Ariscedwyn. A few months ago, 
to have heard of such a rapid change of opinion in 
any of his adorers, would have shaken his pride con- 
siderably ; but he had no such feeling on the present 
occasion. Mary Fairfax was a very good riddance. 
He was engaged with other thoughts and ideas. 

" Tou'U come back to dinner with me, George ?' 
said his mother, £is he rose to leave, some time 
afterwards. 

"No; I can't do that," he answered. "I have 
business with the colonel, mother; and I have 
promised to mess with my Mend Digby." 

The stress on the word "friend" brought the 
colour to his mother's face. 

" Shan't I see you again ?' she asked. 

" Not till we return next week. Agnes will write 
and let you know what day. Good-bye,* mother." 

The pressure she gave his hands ; the warm kiss, 
repeated more than once, upon his forehead; the 
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murmured blessing, so seldom heard from Mrs. Tre- 
heme's lips — ^aU repaid George for the effort he had 
made to please her. But had it been for her, after 
all? 

His welcome in the mess-room of the 120th, was 
genuine and unaffected. There was no mistake about 
his having made himself pleasant there, whatever he 
did elsewhere. Hands were extended from every 
direction ; a smile lit up each countenance, as it 
caught sight of his figure ; from the youngest comet 
to the colonel of the brigade himself, but one feel- 
ing seemed to pervade the company as he entered 
the mess-room, and that was, pleasure at his appear- 
ance. A civilian who was dining at the mess that 
night, as a guest of one of the officers, looked up 
with astonishment at the commotion the entrance of 
George Treheme created, and thought the new 
comer could be no less than the general who was to 
inspect them on the next field-day, or some swell 
from the War Office. 

" Who's that T he asked, in rather an awed under- 
tone, of the officer who played host to him for that 
evening. 

« That ? Why, Treheme, of ours ; the best fellow 
going. I beg your pardon ; I must speak to him. 
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Bother that Digby ; he's got hold of him. Now no 
one else will get a word out of him the whole 
evening." 

Charles Digby, of course, was charmed to see his 
friend again. He was not the ix)6e, but he had been 
near it; and George, in his good-nature, contrived 
to bring Agnes so continually, and yet unobtrusively, 
into the conversation, that Digby learnt all he desired 
to know concerning her, without having had to ask a 
smgle question which should have brought down a 
^mark upon him from his brother ofiScers. After 
mess, they wanted to drag him into the billiard-room, 
but George was resolute in his refasaL 

" I can't, really, my dear fellows. I have a few 
words to say to the cojonel, and a few words to say 
to Digby, and then I intend to have a few words to 
say to my bed, for I go to town by an early train to- 
morrow morning; so you must really excuse me. 
Colonel, shall I be putting you to inconvenience, if I 
ask for a few minutes to ourselves ?" 

'^By no means, Treheme. I suppose it's not 
strictly business, and my smoking-room will do. 
Bring your cigar there, it will insure us quiet," and 
the colonel led the way to his sanctum. 

*^ I shall come straight to your room, Digby, after- 
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wards," were George's parting words to his friend, as 
he followed the coloneL 

Colonel Eawlins was a young man — ^a very young 
man — ^to have the important command which he 
held of the Milborough Brigade. But he had been 
fortunate, in one of those bloody skirmishes in which 
nine men fall, to one left standing, and had gathered 
his laurels early. He was at thig time about thirty- 
five, and looked thirty, and was younger, in many of 
his ideas. and habits, than George Treheme himself. 
This was so fSax an advantage to him that it gave 
him the confidence and friendship of his young 
officers, where many an older man would only have 
had their respect Some sticklers for military for- 
mality and etiquette had been heard to say that 
Colonel Bawling mixed too freely in the pleasures and 
occupations of the young officers of his brigade ; but 
whether he did or not, his plan worked well He never 
experienced the slightest difficulty in procuring the 
ready obedience of any one of them, not only in 
matters relating to military law, but in those 
minor things upon which the good name of a 
regiment often as fiilly depends. Captain Treheme 
had always been a friend of his; and as the 
colonel settled himself in an easy-chair, and mo- 
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tioned George to take the other, he said, in a voice 
of concern : 

*' I hope it is nothing unpleasant that has brought 
you back before your leave is expired, Treherne? 
We didn't expect to see you before your time." 

^'It is not a matter of much importance, colonel; 
that is to say, to 6my one but myself. I want to get 
off going to Canada, that's alL" 

Colonel Bawlins laid down his meerschaum in 
astonishment 

" That's all 1 Why, what on earth has made you 
change your mind so suddenly, Treherne ; you were 
mad to be off, a month ago ?" 

"Well, I know I was, sir; and I should like 
Canada well enough now, I dare say ; but my uncle, 
Mr. Treherne, is very averse to the plan; and — and 
— ^he has often urged me to stay at home ; and — ^and 
— ^he is a very old man, sir." 

It was lucky George had a cigar with which to fill 
up the pauses in his explanation, and cover such 
deficiencies ; which it did better than my poor con- 
junctions can do. 

*' WeU, it's very unfortunate, Treherne, that you 
did not think of this before. Your application has 
been in some time ; and I wrote at your own request. 
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as you know, urging your name to be put into orders 
as soon as possible. I've been expecting to receive 
the telegram from the War OflSce almost every day. 
I wonder it has not arrived before." 

" Couldn't I get some one to exchange with me, 
colonel ? That's what I camel to speakj to you 
about." 

" I doubt it, Treheme. I doubt it, at this hour," 
answered the colonel, thoughtftdly. " Let me see ; 
there's Burroughes, he might ; or Madden." 

"Madden wouldn't, sir; he's just engaged to be 
married; but I was thinking of young Borrodail^ 
He wished to go last year/' 

^'I know he did; but his mother set her face 
against it. I know Mrs. Borrodaile. She is a 
widow, Treheme, with plenty of money, and she 
would give a good deal to keep her son at home. 
The boy is mad to go; but I doubt whether she 
would let him. Very foolish of her, too, for she has 
got plenty more of them." 

"Shall I write to Borrodaile, sir?' 

**Tou might, Treheme; proposing the exchange 
would do no harm, and the mother might have 
changed her mind. I would write to Madden, too. 
How long hjis he been engjiged ?' 
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** I don't know, sir," said Greorge, laughing at the 
question. ^' I heard it a month aga" 

^^ Ah, well, perhaps he will be glad of an excuse to 
get out of it, by this time," said the colonel, chuck- 
ling at his own wit, which, being a confirmed bachelor 
himself was just the sort to tickle him. Of course, he 
naturally looked to Captain Treheme to support him 
in any joke against a woman, and was surprised to 
find he was silent. 

" Are you well, Treheme ? Ton don't look as lively 
as usual, I think?" 

** Quite well, colonel, thank you; only put out 
about this Canada business. Can you give me Bur- 
roughes' address ; I think he would be the most likely 
of the three ?" 

"*The Army and Navy Club' will find him, I 
believe. You're very hot about this exchange, Tre- 
heme. Where is all your love of adventure, and 
passion for following large game gone to?" 

^ I should like it well enough, colonel, still ; but 
the fact is, none of my friends are there at present, 
and I fancy I should prefer putting it off till next 
year, at all events." 

. " Well, 111 do all I can for you, Treheme ; and the 
sooner you set yourself to work, the better, if you 
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really wish to get oflf the business. I can tell you 
there's no time to be lost When do you return 
here ?" 

" The end of next week : and if you will allow me, 
colonel, I will leave you now, for I must be in town 
early to-morrow, and see Burroughes myself, if pos- 
sible ?" 

" Stay and have supper, Treheme ?" 

" No, I thank you. I promised Digby to have that 
meal in his room. Many thanks, colonel, for your 
kindness, and good-night" And so the men parted. 
George found Digby waiting for him, presiding over 
the supper-table, where so many delicacies were laid 
out, that, had you seen it, you need never have 
worried yourself again with the idea that the de- 
fenders of our hearths forget to make themselves 
comfortable, in their desire to do their duty to their 
country. These two were real friends — &ank and affec- 
tionate, and confiding. George never thought for a 
moment of concealing from Digby what had passed 
between the colonel and himself; but he begged 
him to let it go no farther. 

" I shall have to go, after all, Charlie, and I don't 
care about the fellows knowing that I changed my 
mind at the last." 
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^Bat what has made you change your mind, 
Greorge ; that's what I can't make out?'' 

^ Half a handled things, I believe ; and one is, 
that we're to have two new singers over from Italy 
this season." 

**I don't believe it," returned Digby, laughing; 
^'there's something more than that" 

"Ton my soul I don't know what it is, then," 
said Treheme, " except that I feel jollier, and Eng- 
land looks jollier, than it did a few months ago. I 
suppose I don't really like leaving it, when it comes 
to the scratch, and that's the real reason." 

"Well, I don't quarrel with anything that keeps 
you at home, Treheme ; no more will Agnes, I am 
sure. I only hope you may succeed in obtaining your 
exchange." 

**K I don't, I must make the best of my own 
folly. I dare say I should have been ordered out 
anyway before long." And then they changed the 
subject to something else ; and it was long before 
their respective heads were on their pillows, and their 
respective eyes closed in sleep. The next morning 
saw George Treheme in town agsdn; but he was not 
successful in seeing his friend Mr. Burroughes, who 
had left it for a few days, so he had to be content 
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with dropping a letter for him in the post-office. He 
had no business to detain him then ; only a flying 
visit to a jeweller, which, having paid, he threw him- 
self into the train again, and was at Ariscedwyn 
just as the ladies had left the dinner-table for the 
drawing-room. He walked straight into the dining- 
room, where he found his uncle, Mr. Eyder, and 
William Treheme, sitting by themselves. 

" HoUoa, George !" exclaimed the old man ; " we 
didn't half expect you to-night, after all ?" 

"And why not uncle?" he answered, as he shook 
Mr. Treheme's hand. " Don't you consider me a man 
of my word ?'* 

" Yes, George, surely," was the answer; "but we 
thought the claims of Ariscedwyn might dull before 
those of town and Milborough." 

" Oh I then you thought wrong, that's aU, uncle. 
Eyder, pass me the wine, if you please. How are all 
the ladies, William — flourishing ?" 

" They looked very blooming when they left us, a 
few minutes since ; but I've only just come in from 
skating, myself. The girls wouldn't go down to the 
ice to-day, and I don't think they'll have another 
opportunity. The ice was very shaky to-day; it's 
thawing fast." 
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^ So I should think, &om tiie state of the roads 
as I came along. The state of London is something 
not to be described." 

** Ton staid there this morning ?" 

" Only for a few hours. By-the-by, William, I 
have not been able hitherto to get a suitable 
wedding present for your wife. I chose a trifle to- 
day in town, which, if you will allow me, I shall ofler 
for her acceptance ; though I suppose I must submit 
it to you first." He put his hand in his pocket as he 
spoke, and drew out one of those delightAii morocco 
cases which generally tell of something very spark- 
ling and pretty inside. K this one could have spoken, 
it would not have exaggerated the promise of its con- 
tents. It was only a bracelet — only a thin band of 
flexible, plaited gold, with a buckle of diamonds to 
it ; a buckle which had swallowed up, pretty nearly, 
all the hundred pounds which extravagant Captain 
Treheme had paid for the trinket that morning, at 
Howell and James*. 

William Treheme was delighted ; he was an 
avaricious man, who spent his own money sparingly, 
except when it was to gratify himself; but had no 
objection to seeing other people spend theirs, when 
he benefited by it. He would have quarrelled very 
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likely with Greorge Treherne, if he had given his wife 
a rose, or a piece of music ; but when it came to 
hundred-guinea bracelets, who would be such a fool 
as to find fault ? He did not look at the glittering 
trinket he held in his hands as a pledge of his cousin's 
admiration for his wife ; he looked at it as so much 
property — ^nominally hers ; but, in reality, his. He 
felt more kindly disposed towards his cousin than he 
had ever done before. His keen eyes sparkled with 
pleasure at the proposal. 

" My dear George !" he said ; " I am sure it is 
exceedingly good of you to think of giving her such 
a handsome present. Elfrida will be enchanted. I 
will fetch her." And he left the room for that pur^ 
pose. George did not quite approve of this arrange- 
ment ; he would rather have clasped it on her arm, 
when he next found himself alone with her, and 
asked her to keep it as a token of their mutual 
friendship. He did not relish a public presentation ; 
but it could not be avoided. When William 
had left the room, old Mr. Treherne took up the 
bracelet. 

" A very handsome » present indeed, my dear 
George. Why, how much did you give for it ?" 

" Oh, never mind that, uncle," his nephew rejoined, 
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laughing. " It's paid for, and I've almost forgotten 
already what it cost. I think it's pretty, myself." 

" It's splendid," said the lawyer ; " but nothing 
could be too good for Mrs. William Treheme." 

" Holloa, you old fox 1" cried George. " I believe 
you're smitten with the lady. I shall tell my cousin, 
if you don't look out. But here they are," he added, 
as he rose hastily from his seat, eCnd Elfrida entered 
the room with her husband and Agnes. She came 
forward timidly, and very rosy. WiUiam had told 
her about the bracelet, as she left the drawing-rpom 
with him. She felt, in consequence, embarrassed 
and nervous ; but Elfrida was never ungraceful, or 
awkward. Her hand was in George Treherne's at 
once. 

" Oh, Captain Treheme 1" she said, " I am so glad 
you have come back." And then Agnes welcomed 
him, and then there was a pause. George felt what 
was expected of him ; so he took up the morocco case, 
and, looking rather foolish, said hurriedly : 

" William has given me leave, Elfrida, to make 
you a little present. I hope you will like my 
choice," and he put the case in her hand as he 
spoke. 

" Oh 1 how very good of you," began Elfrida, 
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blushing. " I am so much obliged ;" but she did not 
attempt to open the case. 

" What nonsense, George 1" said William, taking 
the case again from his wife's hands, and placing it 
in those of his cousin. " Put it on her arm yourself, 
and let us see how it looks." George, thus challenged, 
took out the bracelet, and amidst cries of surprise 
and delight, and admiration, from Agnes, and Elfrida, 
and Helene (who had entered the room soon after the 
others), he clasped it upon the fair white arm, which 
was tremblingly extended to receive it. It looked 
very beautiful and gorgeous there, as the brilliants 
flashed and scintillated under the candle-light, and 
the gold lay against the marble skin, and made it 
look purer than ever by the contrast. Elfrida could 
only say, ** Oh, thank you : thank you very much, 
Captain Trehemel" as he accomplished the closing 
of the rather intricate clasp. But William was not 
satisfied with that. As soon as the bracelet was on 
the arm, he exclaimed : 

" Well, Elfrida; I think you must give George 
something more than thanks for such a handsome 
present George, you have my full 'permission to 
kiss her, as a ratification of your cousinship." 

He had been stopping, as he put on the bracelet — 
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stooping perhaps rather lower than necessary, as he 
brought his eyes in juxta-position with that pretty, 
rounded arm — splaying with the clasp, perhaps, rather 
longer than necessary, as he felt his fingers, every 
now and then, come in contact with the soft, white 
skin. But, as his cousin spoke, he started, and stood 
upright. Elfrida heard the words, and her face grew 
crimson. She began fidgeting with her new acquisi- 
tion, as she waited to hear what Captain Treheme 
would say. But he was silent ; only, as she raised 
her eyes to him, his were looking straight at her, 
with a warm light in them — a tender, pleading look, 
which said, " Shall I, Elfrida ? Will you allow me ?' 
Then she said, hurriedly, looking round on her 
husband, and the rest of them ; but answering those 
eyes also : 

" Oh, no, no 1 please not. William, pray don't say 

so!" 

" What nonsense I" began her husband ; but 
George Treheme stopped him. 

" William, pray allow your wife to do exactly as 
she chooses. I wouldn't have her annoyed on my 
account, for anything. I have been quite sufficiently 
thanked by her kind appreciation of my little offer- 
ing. Shall we all go into the drawing-room ?"• 
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And so he skilfully turned it off, so that she 
should feel no embarrassment in the matter ; but the 
tears were in her eyes afterwards, to think she could 
have been so foolish ; and her husband did not leave 
her alone about it, when they had retired for the 
night. 

" Such an absurd fuss," he said ; " such a scene 
about nothing at all ; as if you couldn't have given 
the man a kiss and have done with it. Tour refusing, 
made it look directly as if it was something out of 
the way. I felt quite ashamed of you." Which poor 
Elfrida felt of herself, and knew what her husband 
had said was true ; and yet she thought still, that she 
couldn't have done it, to save her life. There was 
some one else who reminded her of her refusal, and 
for some days afterwards ; though he never mentioned 
it by word of mouth. There were two dark-blue 
eyes, which used to say, in their eloquent silence, 
sometimes, before they withdrew their glance, when 
she had caught them gazing at her unawares : " You 
wouldn't let me, Elfrida, and why not ?" 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

JOHN BEAD. 

It was May again, but if you had not known the fact 
for yourself, you never would have guessed it from 
your feelings, for the winter had been long and 
severe, and the spring was slow in coming. Down 
by the sea, perhaps, they felt it more .than inland. 
The poor of Chelton Marsh had suffered greatly from 
the severity of the season, though they had said little 
about their sufferings, even among themselves. The 
huts which they honoured by the name of houses 
were not calculated to keep out either cold or heat. 
The gaping planks of the old boats, of which most 
of their dwelling-places were manufactured, were no 
more air-tight, than they had been water-tight before 
they were condemned by their owners as no longer 
sea-worthy, and they let in too many cold blasts of 
air and sheets of sea-fog, to render them very desir- 
able residences for the sick or weakly. The young 
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and hardy amongst the inhabitants of Chelton Marsh 
had managed to survive it, even when added to the 
further disadvantage of insuflBcient clothing. Sturdy 
urchins had played barefoot before those doors, all 
through that cniel winter ; their limbs purple from 
exposure, and roughened to the consistency of nut- 
meg-graters. Young men had gone forth to their 
daily toil, with no more covering over their brawny 
chests, than they used in the height of summer, unless 
it were a scarlet or blue comforter, which had been 
knitted by the fingers of their sweethearts or wives, 
knotted carelessly about their necks. Even women, 
young mothers, with their warm breasts seething with 
milk, and overworked mothers of large families, who 
had to spare every article of clothing they could from 
themselves, to keep the life-blood circulating in their 
little ones ; even these had seen the darkest months 
of the year revolve, and pass away, with no better 
covering than their thin cotton dresses afforded them. 
But though some had braved the cold, and stemi^ed 
it, all were not so fortunate. Some little infants had 
blossomed into life during that bitter time, and faded 
out of it again, scared by the world they had been 
born into. Several aged people, whose feeble con- 
stitutions had fought bravely for some years past 
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against poverty and want, had surrendered under 
this last trial of their strength, and laid down their 
arms. But one, whom all thought would have been 
the first to go, was lingering still, and this one was 
John Bead's blind mother. She lay on her bed, this 
chilly afternoon in May, covered with all the clothes 
the house could aflford her, very weak and cold, but 
living still, and, as far as any one could judge, likely 
to live for some time yet ; for she had been ailing 
now for months past ; gradually weakness had crept 
on her as the autumn declined, and the commence- 
ment of winter had seen her, where the commence- 
ment of spring found her, in her bed. Every one 
knew she was dying, she knew it herself, but many 
thought, now that she had mastered the cold weather, 
that she would last through the summer. Her son 
began to think so himself. When he had been first 
told that his mother was in danger, it had been a 
great blow to him. If she had died at once, it would 
have been a still greater, no doubt ; but we all know 
how it is, when a person who has been given over 
lingers and lingers on, till the shock we have been 
led to expect has been so long delayed that we 
almost disbelieve it is coming at all. Yet when it 
really comes at last, when we have waited for it 
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momentarily for days, and, perhaps, weeks, it is 
almost as great a shock as if we had never been pre- 
pared for it at all. John Bead was in a quiescent 
state about his mother. He had sorrowed very 
much, when he had first been told by the parish doctor 
that she must die ; but that sorrow had had time to 
soften down. She had lain on her bed now for so 
many months that he had almost convinced himself 
that she would be there, weak and ailing, but ready 
to love him and welcome him, always. But his 
other sorrow, his misery under his separation from 
Helene, and her continued silence, that never left 
him. It gnawed at his heart, night and dav* It had 
changed his appearance, from that of a happy, careless 
boy, into a haggard, thoughtful-looking man. It was 
fast changing his nature, from that of a sober, hard- 
working boy, into a reckless, hard-drinking man. So 
much had Helene du Broissart to answer for, in 
respect of John Bead ; for there had never come an 
answer to those few fond lines he had sent her, nor to 
another letter which had followed the first, after a 
short interval. She had received them both; but 
this is not the place in which to speak of her feelings 
upon the subject John Bead had received no 
answer to either appeal, and it had gone well-nigh to 
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madden him. The alteration in his behaviour had 
not been unnoticed by his mother. It had helped to 
throw her on her sick-bed ; it had certainly helped to 
keep her there. As she lay there, day after day, her 
only occupation gone, for her hands were too feeble 
even to hold the knitting-pins, she had nothing to do 
but to think of her boy ; to think how different his 
reserved, abstracted words were to the joyous hearti- 
ness with which he was used to cheer her darkness ; 
to wonder what his long absences betokened, and 
where and with whom he spent them ; to remember 
his love for Nell, which had never been kept a secret 
from her, or any one ; to ponder over her silence and 
disregard of him now, and to feel inclined to curse 
the day her child had met her, and been deceived. 
Plenty of time, as the long, dark days went by, and 
no one came in, for hours, to talk to or enliven her, 
for the poor mother to wonder what her boy would 
do when she was gone, and he had no tie left to bind 
him down to Chelton Marsh. Would he follow that 
false woman, only to have his heart broken afresh, or 
would he forget her, and settle down in his native 
place, with some country girl for his wife, and rear 
his children to be fishers and fishers' wives, and true 
men and women ? She couldn't tell ; but she 
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thought of her own one love, her one enduring, 
faithful love for his father, since the withering of 
which, no other affection had ever blossomed in her 
heart, and trembled for her child. She feared his 
was a nature not to forget ; a nature to love once, 
and to sink or swim, as his love prospered or other- 
wise. And then she remembered the woman he had 
fixed his heart upon, and she knew his life's happi- 
ness was wrecked, and turned upon her pillow with a 
sigh — only a sigh — tears do not come easily to the 
dying: she was almost too weak, even to grieve. 
The chilly May afternoon was drawing to its close, 
and she knew it, though she could not see the twi- 
light which was creeping before its time over the 
dark hut, and making the smouldering fire of peat 
the only cheerful-looking thing in the room. Mrs. 
Cornish, her bustling, cheery neighbour, who was 
always ready to lend a helping hand where she was 
needed, would be in presently, to stir up the fire and 
make the water boil, and give the sick woman a cup 
of tea, and aU the news of the day at the same time ; 
but it was not Mrs. Cornish's step that crushed the 
shingles now, it was John's ; the dying mother knew 
that well enough. The boats were in, and her boy 
would be at home that evening, thank God ! As he 
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entered at the low door, and threw down a net and 
basket he held in his hands, his looks and his foot- 
steps turned first towards the bed, where his mother 
lay. He came near at once, as she mentioned him 
by name, and sat down upon the bed, very much as 
we have seen him do, once before in these pages. 
The hand she laid upon his was a mute caress in 
itself. 

** WeU, mother," he began, trying to speak cheer- 
fully, "what's the news? What have you been 
doing with yourself all the afternoon ? Has neigh- 
bour Cornish been in to see you ?' 

" No, my lad," she answered ; " Mrs. Cornish 
hasn't been here, nor no one. I've been thinking, 
John." 

"Thinking!" he exclaimed; "that ain't very 
lively." 

" It's quite lively enough for me, John, on the 
brink of the other world, as you may say. What 
should a poor creature like me do, but think of the 
miseries I'm going to leave, and the glories which are 
prepared for me ?" He could not understand such 
words, they conveyed no meaning to him, for he did 
not feel their truth, therefore he was silent. " But 
I haven't been thinking only of heaven this after- 
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noon, John ; Tve been thinking of a sadder thing than 
that ; I've been thinking of my boy." 

He started now, and fixed his eyes upon her. The 
subject of his grief had been very seldom mentioned 
between them ; never of late. Sad eyes they were ; 
the blueness seemed washed out of them, and there 
were dark lines beneath them, which told of sleepless 
nights. 

" And what have you been thinking about me ?' 
he asked. " I'm all right." 

It was his favourite expression, but meant little, as 
you may guess. The mother knew it well enough. 

" I don't know what you call * all right,' lad," she 
answered ; " but I, your mother, who would die to 
make you happy, would sooner say you were all 
wrong." She felt the impatient gesture of the hand 
she held, as she spoke. " Stop, John," she said; "I 
ain'J speaking of your soul now, lad. I know you 
ain't happy yet in your soul ; but ever since you lay 
a tender, fatherless baby on my breast, I've never 
prayed night or mom to the Almighty for your body's 
welfare, but I've prayed too, and from the bottom of 
my heart, for the welfare of your soul ; and our 
Father will not forget a mother's prayers. It ain't 
given to me to see you happy in that way, but I 
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believe it will come before you die, John. I shan't 
lose my only child at the Great Day." A few tears 
found their way down the woman's withered cheek as 
she spoke, and tlie lad stooped and kissed them 
away. She threw her other arm about his neck as 
he did so, and strained him convulsively, even in her 
weakness, to her bosom. " My heart's blessing !" she 
exclaimed as she released him, " it ain't that, that 
makes my dying bed thorns, it's the sorrow I see 
cutting you up for months ; it's your hankering after 
that girl, John, as is killing me by inches." 

" I can't help it," he answered, moodily. 

" No ; I don't suppose you can, lad ; but I imust 
speak to you about it before I go home. You've 
been worrying your heart out about her, John, ever 
since she left Chelton Marsh." 

" Like enough," he replied, with his teeth set 

" And you've written to her, John ?" 

" Who told you that ?" he asked. 

** Never mind who told me, lad ; I've heard of it, 
and I've sorrowed more than enough, to think your 
letters should never have been answered. And I'm 
afraid that when I'm gone, you'll be leaving this 
place, and your father's trade, and trying to get where 
you may have speech of that girl, and see her again." 
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" And what if I do ? You are the only thing as 
has kept me &om it all along, mother." 

" I know that," she said, pressing his hand. "A 
good son you've been to me, dear. Grod be thanked ! 
and that's why it worries my last hours to think your 
heart should be broke again." 

" How do you mean, broke again ?" he asked. 

" What good do you expect to get by leaving this 
place to follow Nell Willis, John ? She's a lady 
now, with gentlemen and ladies about her. Do you 
expect she will leave them, and all the fine things 
she's got, to listen to you or to follow you ?' 

" What's fine things to her ?' he returned. " She 
loves^me. Wouldn't I leave any number of fine 
things for her, because I love her, mother ?" 

" Perhaps you might," she answered ; " but that 
girl ain't built after your pattern, John. Why didn't 
she answer your letters, if she loves you ?" 

She was trying him hard. The muscles in his face 
relaxed, and his lips quivered. 

"Why didn't she answer my letters?" he said> 
slowly, and as if to himself. " Mother, I've asked 
myself that question, till I was sick at heart for an 
answer, but I haven't found one yet. I know there 
are some people as might think for that reason that 
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she didn't care for me, but I ain't one of them. I 
think of the days and months as she has loved me 
down in this place. I think of her looks, and her 
kisses, and I ain't one of them. She has gentlemen 
and ladies about her, and it's those gentlemen and 
ladies as I mistrusts. They may forbid her to write 
to a poor fellow like me, or they may prevent her 
sending of letters, or receiving any. But if my Nell 
ever got my words, they lie against her heart this 
day ; and let me only get speech or sight of my lass, 
and I'd bet a hundred pounds, if I had' them — ^ay, 
not only a himdred pounds, but the world's wealth 
itself — that she'd leave them all, and the finery into 
the bargain, and follow me. You don't know her, 
mother," he added, with excitement, os he saw the 
look of disbelief in her face ; " you don't know as 
I do, the love as has passed between us ; you haven't 
heard her words, nor seen her looks. Oh, mother I 
you don't care for my Nell as I do! You can't 
understand what I mean." And he drew his hand 
quickly away from hers, and covered his face vdih. 
it. She knew instinctively why he had with- 
drawn it. She felt he was grieving ; but she felt 
also that it was for an unworthy cause, and that 
she must tell him so, before she died. So she did 
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not notice his action further than by her next 
words : 

** She ain't worthy, John ; not of your love or your 
grief." 

He started as if he had been stung ; he could 
scarcely believe it was his mother s voice that had 
spoken. When he answered her, his own was 
husky : 

" Is that you, mother," he said, " as tells me so ? 
You're dreaming surely, or you wouldn't say such 
words to me." 

" No, my boy, I'm not dreaming, though I suppose 
it's only natural in you to think so. I ain't dream- 
ing, nor yet mistook, when I tell you that Nell 
Willis, or she as was Nell Willis, for all the beauty 
you've told me of, and the love she has seemed to 
have for you, carries a false heart at the bottom. I 
always thought so when you were together, and since 
you've been apart I'm sure of it. Now it's out, any- 
way, and you've got my mind upon it." 

I do not think, if the woman could have seen the 
effect her words had upon the young man beside her, 
that she would have finished her speech. I do not 
think, if she could have seen his face grow pale with 
anger, and then overcloud with an expression which 
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it had never worn before when looking at his mother, 
that she would have had the courage to finish it as 
she did. But she had received no such warning, and 
he had been told her mind. He did not speak for 
several minutes, and when he did, his voice was hoarse 
with passion. 

"That's your mind, is it?' he shouted at her; 
^ and you dare to tell it to a man as is well-nigh 
desperate. ITou lie there, day after day, knowing 
nothing of the outside world, nor of love, nor of my 
girl, and yet you make up your mind that slie's false 
and untrue, and you dare to tell such a lie to me ! 
It's well for you that you're a woman, and in your 
bed, for there doesn't breathe the man as would say 
such words to me, and hope to keep his life in him 
afterwards." 

The sick woman had not sat up in her bed for 
weeks ; but her horror at the soimd of her son's rage 
was so great, that she had raised herself into a sitting 
posture, and was feebly feeling with her arms for 
some part of his figure, but he took care to stand 
aloof from her. 

" What do you know of her," he went on in the 
same tone, " that you should dare to say she's false ? 
You, who have never even looked upon her beauty. 
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and I, who have counted her heart-throbs — not one 
time, but by the hundred — you set up your mind 
against mine, and want to tell me that I'm a fool 
and a madman, and have been resting on a straw for 
all these months. But it's fiEdse I false as hell I I've 
borne all tlus for your sake. Tve kept away from 
my darling, because the woman who says she ain't 
true asked me to stay along of her ; but I won't do 
it any longer. Ill go to my Nell, and when I bnog 
her back with me, you'll see if I ain't capable of 
keeping one girl's heart true to myself, through a few 
months of separation." 

He was leaving the room as he spoke, but her 
feeble voice staid him : 

" Oh, John, my son 1" she said ; " don't you leave 
me to-night. I didn't mean to anger you so." And 
as her hands were stretched towards him, she 
caught hold of a piece of his woollen shirt, and held 
him by it ; but he jerked it roughly from her hands. 

" You let me alone !" he said, angrily. ^ It's likely 
I'll stay along of you, to hear that my Nell's false. 
You've given me enough to think upon, for to-night ; 
I don't want no more. This will take more than 
enough drink to wash it down." 

And crossing the rough floor as he spoke, he left 
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the hut, slamming the door after him, as he went, 
with a force which made the frail tenement shake to 
its foundations. She was still sitting up, her feeble 
arms stretched out, her blind eyes appearing as 
though they must pierce the darkness which en wrapt 
them, and catch one glance of his receding figure ; 
but the door slammed, and she was alone. For one 
minute she hoped and prayed that he might return ; 
but the sounds of his footsteps upon the surrounding 
shingles died away, and he was gone. Then the look 
of expectation faded out of the mother's face, and an 
ashen pallor overspread all her features, and left them 
pinched and grey. The momentary strength, which 
excitement had given her, was gone. Slowly, slowly 
her form receded backwai'ds, until it again lay upon 
the pillows, whilst something cold, and unlilie what 
she had ever felt before, began to creep upwards 
from her feet, till it pervaded every vital part of her 
frame, and left her no power to think, or even to 
feel. And so Mrs. Cornish found her, when she came 
in, a very short time afterwards, to administer to her 
evening comfort. And in the meanwhile John Bead 
was taking bis way to the public-house. As he 
walked along, his heart was swelled with pain ; every 
vein in his clenched hand stood out like knotted 
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cords ; every pulse in his body was beating violently 
with excitement and rage. Woe betide the unlucky 
man who should meet and oflTend Hercules this even- 
ing, and bring down upon himself the weight of that 
arm, aided by the passion in that heart ! He had felt 
his mother's words keenly, all the more so because a 
dreadful fear was growing up in his own breast that 
they might be true. He had had the fear for months, 
though he had never dared acknowledge it to him- 
self. It seemed as though the plain speaking he had 
listened to would force him to acknowledge it against 
his own wilL And this is what he was fighting 
against. The devil of suspicion was creeping into 
his heart, and he knew that if he once confessed that 
he was there, that his life's peace was gone. And so 
he had fought, poor despairing boy, as a man fights 
for his life ; and now he was standing at bay. Sus- 
picion had got him into a comer, and one or other of 
them must die. Tlmt night there was a great tumult 
at " The Three Jolly Farmers." Twice, had the 
landlord been into the tap-room to tell the revellers 
that if the exceeding noise did not cease, he should 
turn them all out, and close the house. 

" It's all that young fellow Read," he observed to 
his wife, in the little back parlour ; " he's been very 
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riotous here for some time past, but he's quite out- 
rageous to-night." 

" Pity a young chap like that should take to 
drinking so early !" said the woman, whose interest 
in her trade did not interfere with her kindhearted- 
ness; "and he with a sick mother. Couldn't you 
send him home, Tom ?" 

** Send John Bead home alone, wife ? Why, 
'twould be as much as my life's worth. I won't 
attempt it, thank ye, unless you've an eye to taking 
him as your second." 

The woman didn't laugh at the joke; she only 
said: 

" I wish Peggy was at home ; perhaps she might 
have persuaded him, being her cousin. Lor*, Tom,*' 
she exclaimed, as a fresh burst of noise came from 
the tap-room, " we shall have the poh'ce in here, sure 
as guns, if those fellows won't be reasonable." 

In the tap-room, a most disorderly scene presented 
itself. Along the wooden benches and tables, men 
were sitting, lolling, or lying, whilst the sanded floor 
was strewn with pewter mugs, and empty broken 
bottles. Almost all the men seem to be the worse 
for liquor, and the confused sounds of angry argu- 
ments and obscene songs were mixed up with bias- 
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phemous oaths, which it would have made you 
shudder to hear. The sounds of quarrelling, too, 
were frequently heard, and not a few blows had 
already been exchanged that evening. Altogether, 
the scene was a disgraceful one, even for the public 
room of **The Three Jolly Farmers," which had 
seen strange things in its day. In the height of the 
tumult, Tom Hodges, the landlord, put his head 
cautiously in at the half-opened door, and after 
several ineffectual attempts to be heard, said : 
" John Eead, you're wanted particular." 
The person he addressed was sitting across one of 
the side-tables, the most riotous, as has been before 
said, of the whole party. His eyes, which had looked 
so good, and honest, and true, when they gazed 
into those of Helene du Broissart, were bloodshot 
and wild ; his auburn hair was roughly thrown off his 
heated face ; his fine features were crimsoned with 
the drink he had taken, and the excitement it had 
caused ; and his blue woollen shirt was thrown open 
from his well-covered chest. He was roaring out 
some common song, as the landlord tried to enter, 
and shied a pewter pot at his head directly he caught 
sight of him, which Tom Hodges adroitly avoided, by 
dodging nimbly behind the door again. But a second 
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intimation of his being wanted, made John Bead 
exclaim : 

"Wanted, am I? Show her in, Tom;" which 
piece of wit was received with unlimited applause by 
his hearers. 

" I think you'd better come out," urged the land- 
lord. ** This ain't a decent place, as you've made it, 
for any one to enter." 

Another pewter pot at his head, which nearly 
stunned him, was the only answer Tom Hodges got. 

" I ain't going to leave my place," said John Bead, 
with an oath. " Show the woman in, I say." 

"It isn't a woman," said Hodges; "it's only a 
girl." 

Not a woman, indeed, if this atom who followed at 
his heels, was she ; a mere child in years, but old 
enough looking in the face, and apparently used to 
such scenes as the one before her, and not at all 
alarmed at the prospect of encountering the half- 
sober men who composed it ; a little, spare figure, 
that tripped up to where John Bead sat, and laid her 
hand, unshrinkingly, upon his knee. 

" Please," she said, " you're wanted at home." 

" "Who wants me ?" he demanded, carelessly. 

f Please, yo\ir mother ; and Mrs. Cornish says, will 
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you come at once, because your mother wants 

you?" 

The mentioning of his mother and Mrs. Cornish 

brought back to the man's half-sober, half-tipsy brain 

the remembrance of their last conversation. His 

fury became ungovernable, and he sprang upon the 

child, as if he would have killed her. 
" Go to ," he shouted, as he shook her slender 

figure in his iron grasp, " and tell everybody at home 

to go there too." 

A few there were sufficiently sober to take the 
child's part, and cry " Shame !" which turned his rage 
upon themselves. 

" Come on," he cried, in a stentorian voice ; 
" liars, both of you. Come on, I say," and, baring 
his wrists closed in with two of them at once, 
whilst the child ran shrieking out of the tap-room 
and down the road, to Chelton Marsh. The fight 
did not last long ; but when it was ended, and one of 
the combatants (not John Bead) had left the room 
with his cheek laid open, the rest called for more 
liquor, which the landlord refused to give. Then 
the real riot of that night began — a night which is 
still remembered, as one of the worst scenes of unruly 
disorder and drunkenness that the annals of "The 
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Three Jolly Farmers" can boast of. The landlord 
was pelted in his own tap-room, and barely escaped 
with whole bones. Casks were tapped, bottles 
broken; glasses, decanters, and other property de- 
stroyed; and the leader of the rabble, the chief 
exciter to all that was most disorderly and disgrace- 
ful on that night, was John Bead. The poor land- 
lord looked in vain for a policeman to help him out 
of his dilemma. Up the road, and down the road, he 
might look by the hour together ; but, of course, to- 
night, of all nights, when they were most wanted, 
the police, as is their custom, kept quite out of the 
beat of " The Three Jolly Farmers," on the Dover 
Boad, and poor Tom Hodges was in despair. 

" If I could only get rid of that John Bead," he 
said, in confidence to his wife, who had looted her- 
self into her bedroom for fright, " I could persuade 
the other fellows to go home quietly ; but I think 
the devil himself has got into him to-night." 

But some one was coming down the road at that 
moment, which, could Tom Hodges have known it 
for his comfort, would serve as well as any policeman 
to sober poor John Bead, and send him home quietly . 
It was the angular figure of Mrs. Cornish, and she 
walked straight into the tap-room, where the young 
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man was sitting in a state of glorious drunkenness. 
I have heard, that when a man is very drunk, a 
shock goes further towards sobering him than when 
he is only half-«eas over. Be that as it may, when 
Mrs. Cornish walked up to John Bead's side, and 
said, in that abrupt manner in which the uneducated 
usually convey bad news : 

** John, lad, your mother's dead," it certainly had 
the effect of sobering him almost instantaneously. 

" Dead ?" he articulated, though with difficulty. 

"Ay, lad, dead — dead and cold; and it's my 
belief youVe killed her." 

Her words were harsh and determined, but she 
felt for the man. Even as she spoke, she put her 
arm within his, and said : 

"Come along home, John. Tou mustn't stay 
here." 

But he withdrew his arm from hers, and began to 
shake — shake, as though he were a feeble girl under 
an appalling fear — shake, as though extreme weak- 
ness had overtaken his strength, and sapped it. And 
then he began to cry — not to cry as men do, in 
gasping sobs that nearly choke them, but to cry like 
a little child. Tear after tear, coursed itself down 
his cheeks, till the hands that covered his face were 
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wet, and they dropped through them upon his coarse 
garments ; and still he cried on ; it seemed as though 
he would never stop, as if he had no strength to stop 
himself. The woman waited by him patiently, until 
he had wept himself dry, and then she urged him 
again to return home with her. She did not find the 
task a difficult one. He was ready and willing to 
go. He got up passively, and walked out of the 
house with her, without a word. 

When Mrs. Cornish had entered her neighbour 
Mrs. Bead's room that evening, she saw at once that 
a change had come over her ; that she was, as she 
herself expressed it, " taken for death." There was 
no need to make tea for her now. All that was 
necessary, was to send messengers all over the village 
to try and find out where the son "was, whose pre- 
sence she knew would be the only comfort the 
dying woman would care for. At last he was traced 
to the "Jolly Farmers." But we have seen what 
sort of a reception the first messenger sent after him 
received at his hands. But the poor dying mother 
was, happily, not conscious of his absence. She had 
received her death-blow when he left her in anger, 
and nothing more would affect her in this world. 
She only lay, breathing the faint remains of her life 
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away, in her kind neighbour's arms. When the last 
breath was drawn, Mrs. Cornish, indignant at John 
Read's treatment of the little girl she had at first 
sent to him, set forth herself to take him the news of 
his mother's death, and tlie result of her intelligence 
was as we have seen. He did not inquire of her any 
of the particulars I have related. He scarcely men- 
tioned the subject of his mother's death to any one, 
except in relation to her burial. For the dreary 
week which followed, he remained shut up in the 
lonely hut by himself, and few saw him. He had 
many offers of companionship, to sit up with the 
corpse, but he accepted none. He sat with it him- 
self night and day. What he suffered during that 
time. Heaven only knows. He came forth from it 
ten years older in appearance, with all traces of boy- 
hood gone. People who saw him for the first time 
after the funeral, said he looked wild. His face was 
lengthened, his eyes sunk, and there was a restless 
look in them which well deserved the epithet they 
gave him. Mrs. Willis liked this look in hira less 
than anything else, when he came to say good-bye to 
her, a few days after his mother was buried. 

" I hope it isn't to be good-bye for long, John ?" 
she said, wistfully, as she looked into lois carewoiji. 
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haggard face. "The master and me, too, shall 
always be glad to see you at the cottage ; and that 
you know." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Willis ; but I don't know as I 
shall ever see Ohelton Marsh again." 

" Lad, you don't mean to say that ?" she exclaimed. 

" Well, I don't know," he answered. " The work 
I've engaged myself to do, don't leave much time for 
holidays, even if I wanted them; and if I move 
again, it will be nearer to London, and not further 
from it." 

" John Bead," said Mrs. Willis, " it's along of our 
Nell, that you are leaving this place, and that I can 
read as plain as gospel." 

" I don't deny it," he answered, wearDy. ** There 
was only one thing as kept me from it, months ago ; 
and that's what can never keep me from any thing 
again. I have got nothing to live for but that girl, 
Mrs. Willis ; and I don't see why I should deny it to 
you, her own mother, as I may say. It's what I 
come to tell you, the last of any one I shall see in 
this place. I've got the name of the place she bides 
at, here ; and I've only one purpose in my heart, 
Mrs. Willis, and I'll bring it to pass, or I'll die ; and 
that purpose is, to work my way up to where my 
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Nell bides, and to get speech of her my own self. 
Then, FU bring her back to Chelton Marsh, or 111 
kill her and myself too." 

'^ John, you're mad," the woman said, with alarm. 
" Sit you down, lad, and let me reason with you." 
But he resisted her efforts to detain him. 

" III bring her back to Chelton Marsh, Mrs. Willis, 
as my wedded wife, or I'll kill her, and myself too. 
It's my fixed purpose." And he left her as he 
spoke. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IL TEMPESTO DEL MIO COR. 

I 

t 

June had come in all its warm beauty, and ena- 
melled the flower-beds about Milborough in glowing 
colours, and dressed the elms and limes that stood 
in the cathedral-yard, in such new and tender green, 
tliat they scarcely knew themselves again, and 
almost fancied they were young. At the Lawn 
things were so altered, that it scarcely appeared like 
the same place it had been, during the late Mr. 
Treherne's lifetime. The cluster of shrubs which 
had stood on the grassy lawn, before the dining and 
drawing room windows, had been swept away, and 
replaced by beds of gorgeous flowers ; verbenas, 
geraniums, and calceolarias, of every variety and 
hue, till it looked more like a nurseryman's ground 
than that of a private gentleman. It was not in 
good taste; but it had been done by the order of 
the present owner of the establishment, and he was 
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not used to accept advice from any one. The inside of 
the house was as altered as the outside. Everything 
there looked very fresh, and light and cheerful ; but 
there was too great an absence of background in the 
choice of the colours, too few neutral tints for the 
eye to rest on ; it wearied with constant roving from 
gold and white panels, to blue and red damask, and 
gay Brussels carpet, strewn with flowers ; and longed 
for something darker to dwell upon instead. 

Elfdda had been four months in her new home ; 
four months trying to get accustomed to its splen- 
dours, and to feel less strange among them. But she 
had not succeeded. She did not yet feel at home. 
She had every outward thing that was necessary to 
her happiness ; but she was not happy, and she did 
not look so. She had grown very much thinner 
since her residence in Milborough, and her delicate 
rose-leaf complexion had given place to a feverish 
colour, which came at fitful imcertain times, and 
sometimes made her brilliantly rosy, and sometimes 
left her deadly pale. No ; Elfrida Treherne was not 
well, and was not happy. From her wedding-day 
— that day on which she had inadvertently betrayed 
her real feelings regarding her husband before him 
— she had had a secret dread that he might reproach 
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her with the possession of them. Although she was 
not aware of what she had really said, she was con- 
scious that something had transpired on her part 
that had annoyed him ; because he had more than 
once alluded to it, although in guarded terms. His 
bursts of selfishness and occasional ill temper had not 
decreased since his marriage, and this had entirely 
alienated the little regard his wife had ever had 
for him. Unfortunately, there was but very little to 
alienate. 

Elfrida had been six months married, and the per- 
son she cared least to see or associate with was her 
husband. In fact, it was worse than this ; she was 
never so happy as when she was away from him. At 
first, she had been much at Sorel Cottage, where she 
had been, for a time, Mrs. Henry Treheme's reigning 
fevourite, and consequently received with great em^ 
pressement; but latterly this had subsided, and 
Elfrida had begun to feel an unaccountable shyness 
in going there, she scarcely knew why. Letters 
from India were her great delight and sorrow. The 
receipt of them usually left her depressed for days 
afterwards, and yet she watched the arrival of the 
mails with a feverish anxiety, not good to behold 
in so young a wife. William Treherne had resigned 
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his commission in the Civil Service, very shortly 
after his return to England. What he intended 
to do for occupation, for the remaining term of 
his natural life, was unknown to anyone. At pre- 
sent, he did nothing but fume and fidget about 
alterations in the house and grounds; and the con- 
duct of his wife or servants ; and changing the posi- 
tion of pictures ; walking into the kitchen oflSces 
at untimely hours, to find fault with the cook ; com- 
plaining of Elfrida's dress, or Elfrida's looks, and 
lounging about sofas and beds, seemed to make 
up the sum total of his existence. Often he was 
away for days together ; sometimes with a bachelor 
friend in the country ; sometimes at his club in town ; 
always for his own amusement. If Elfrida had loved 
him — ^loved him as she could love — ^he would have 
broken her heart; but she was totally indifferent 
to him. His absence gave her freedom from all 
those little worrying complaints with which he con- 
stantly assailed her ; and therefore it gave her plea- 
sure instead of pain. And, in the meanwhile, she 
was left to her own thoughts and — George Treheme, 
for that gentleman was still loitering about Mil- 
borough barracks. His endeavours to procure a sub- 
stitute for his tour of duty had not succeeded ; but 
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neither Lad his orders to start for Canada arrived 
until a few days before the time I am writing of; 
but they had come at last, and he was to go to- 
morrow. This was the last day of his stay in 
England. Was Elfrida thinking of that, as she stood 
at her drawing-room window that morning, watching 
the butterflies dtmce from flower to flower of the 
garden before her ? Was William Treheme think- 
ing of that ? — ^had he ever thought of it — ever ima- 
gined any harm could accrue, from the intercourse of 
his handsome fascinating cousin, with his pretty un- 
sophisticated wife — his wife who had confessed on 
their wedding-day that she did not love him ? No, 
he had never thought it. Not that he loved Elfrida 
with that true and honest love which is too holy 
to admit of distrust. Not that he felt so confident of 
her afiection for him that he could not suspect even 
her thoughts of roving. Not for these reasons ; but 
because he was too much wrapt up in himself to 
think of her at all. Because he was too much used 
to consider William Treheme the first person in 
existence, to think it possible William Treheme's 
wife could think otherwise for herself. She might 
not care for him. But to care for another — but to 
dare to care for another — such a thought never 
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entered his comprehension; he was not suflSciently 
humble to entertain the dread for a moment. And 
so Captain Treheme came tmd went as he chose, 
and lounged his mornings away beside Elfrida's 
work-table, and his evenings over her piano ; and was 
her companion in every pleasure, and pretty nearly 
in every pursuit. What were his own feelings on 
the subject? He knew he loved her. He had 
found out at Isist that great secret — ^he had conju- 
gated the verb amo, tmd his whole heart had gone 
out to the study. He loved as men do who have 
come to his age, and not wasted their energies in 
a dozen trifling attachments, with his soul as well as 
his heart. But do him the credit to believe that he 
never dreamt • of Elfrida returning his love. He 
knew that he had made a false throw with the die 
of happiness ; he had confessed to himself that the 
wife he had dreamed of, and longed for, had jostled 
him in the world's fair a few hours too late ; but he 
never tried to make her even cast back one wistful 
look upon him. He would have kept her ignorant 
for ever, that she was more than a friend to him ; but 
he could not resist the delight of seeking her pre- 
sence. He could not resist the pleasure of hearing 
her voice, or seeing her tender eyes bent upon him 
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whilst he told his troubles to her, or of listening 
to the words with which she tried to comfort him. 
He knew he was imprudent: he told himself he 
was mad ; but still he went. He excused himself to 
himself, with the idea that his presence and com- 
pany were a pleasure to her ; and there he was right. 
She would have sadly missed him had he kept away. 
He told himself now, that he was glad his efforts to 
procure an exchange had failed. It was the best 
thing possible for him to go, more necessary than it 
had ever been before. Best for him and best for her. 
She might find out some day, she was so quick, 
that he was unhappy, and why, and that would 
make her so also. He could bear it alone — any- 
thing, so she W£ts at peace. In Canada he should 
forget all about her, most probably, and if not — 
weU, life did not last for ever. George Treherne's new 
passion was bringing out all the finest points of his 
character. The softening influences in his own heart 
made him soften towards all around him. 

Elfrida stood at her drawing-room window watch- 
ing the butterflies amongst the flowers, when George 
Treheme came up the gravelled path. His sister 
Agnes was with him. As she entered the room, she 
noticed Elfrida's looks at once. 
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" I came to ask you, Frida, if you and William 
would come to the concert this evening ? But I am 
afraid you are not well." 

" Oh, yes, I'm quite well, thank you," said Frida, 
languidly; but her heavy eyes and slow step did 
not seem to credit her assertion. " What concert 
is it?" 

" One that Hammond, the musicseller, is going to 
give at the public rooms. Oh I you must come, Frida. 
I am sure you will when you know who are going to 
sing." And she mentioned the names of several 
Italian singers, whom Frida had long wished to 
hear, but as yet had had no opportunity of doing 
so. Her eyes radiated with anticipated pleasure, 
and she turned to her friend Captain Treheme for 
sympathy. 

"J must go, mustn't I, Captain Treheme ?' (She 
had never got to his Christian name yet.) " It seems 
as if they had- just come down on purpose for me." 
And she called her husband's name from the open 
door as she spoke. 

" Yes, I want you to go," he replied. " My last 
evening too, Frida : it ought to be a pleasant one." 

Her eyes reproached him for that allusion ; but 
she did not make any answer to his speecL William 
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Treherne appeared at the same time from the dining- 
room, and she turned her attention to him : 

" William, there is to be a concert at the public 
rooms to-night ; and I want you to take me. Agnes 
and Captain Treherne are going. May they take 
tickets for us ?" 

William Treherne hated public assemblies of all 
sorts — ^at least, he hated going to them, in company 
— ^to escort ladies was such a trouble. EKrida could 
very seldom induce him to take her to any amuse- 
ments, and when he did, the favour was granted so 
grudgingly, and accompanied by so many complaints 
of the inconvenience, that she generally regretted 
that she had been so foolish as to urge it. But this 
time she felt very anxious to go, and Mr. William 
Treherne was proportionately unfavourable to the 
scheme. He never seemed to remember that Elfrida 
was so young, that the simplest pleasures that he had 
used up years ago were still a novelty and delight 
to her. 

" What concert?' he said, in a snappish tone of 
voice ; and then taking a programme from Agnes's 
hand, he ran over the various singerd' names. " Oh, 
nonsense 1 it won't be worth hearing : there are none 
of the best operatic singers here." 
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" But there are very good ones, William," said 
Agnes, who never cared for any of his moods. 
" Although they may not be the first ; it will be an 
excellent concert." 

" But every one has heard these songs till they're 
sick of them. Oh 1 I shan't go," and he threw down 
the paper as he ^poke. 

" But I haven't heard any of them, William," said 
Elfrida, timidly, as she picked it up again, 

" Oh, nonsense 1 you must ; they're £ts old as the 
hiUs. You'll gain nothing by going into an over- 
heated room, except making yourself ill. You 
haven't been well for the last week, you know." He 
turned from her, as if the subject was finished, and 
began to speak to Captain Treheme. George, on his 
part, was silent ; he was disgusted at William's self- 
ishness ; but there was something within him that 
seemed to forbid his taking the wife's part against 
her husband. Then Elfrida turned to Agnes, and 
said, coaxingly, but in a low tone : 

" I want to go so, Agnes ; do ask him to let me." 

« Why don't you ask him yourself?" 

She almost shrank from the idea. 

" No, no 1 you ask him." 

" William," then said Agnes ; " if you don't wish 
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to go to this concert, why should that prevent Elfrida ? 
She can go with us." 

^ Oh, no, thank you 1" he replied. " She's much 
better at home. She's not well 1" 

" I suppose you are going to stay at home your- 
self this evening ?" she said next. 

" Yes ; I am," was his curt answer. 

There was no more to be done with him, evidently ; 
and Agnes urged her brother to go. He was sur- 
prised at the hurry she was in, and Elfrida was hurt 
— on Captain Treheme's last day, too ; and when she 
was not to spend the evening with him, either. But 
after the men had left the room, Agnes took occasion 
to hurry back and kiss her, and tell her they would 
certainly come back in the afternoon, and see her 
then instead, and so left her comforted. As Agnes 
and George walked along the road into Milborough, 
they laughed aloud ; even George laughed, although 
it was his last day in England, and he loved without 
hope. It must have been something very funny that 
tickled both their fancies so; but, whatever it was, 
it was Agnes's idea, for all the suggestions came from 
her. Elfrida did not cry over her disappointment, 
nor did she sulk. She was too well used to such little 
petty thwartings now to do the first, and it was not 
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in her disposition to do the last. She was a little 
silent, perhaps ; but as her husband spent the morn- 
ing chiefly in his own study, he did not notice it if 
she was. When they met at the luncheon table, he 
held a note in his hand 

" My dear 1" he said (he had already arrived at 
that cheerful mode of address), " I shall dine at the 
barracks this evening ; I have just had an invite from 
Digby." 

" Very well, William !" She did not say, as most 
wives would have done, " Then I might have gone to 
the concert, after all?' She had had more than 
enough specimens of how he could look and speak 
when he was angry, to make her anxious to do any- 
thing but break the peace with him, when it was 
peace. Of course the idea never struck him ; he ate 
his luncheon with a very good appetite, and several 
times alluded to his spending the evening away. In 
the afternoon, when Agnes and George again made 
their appearance, the husband and wife were together. 
Agnes's tact in bringing round the conversation so as 
to make William confess that he had accepted an in- 
vitation for that evening to the 120th mess, was good 
to hear ; then, with a well-acted surprise, she said : 

" Going to dine at mess, William ? Why, Elfrida 
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will be alone ; then you won't mind her taking tea 
with us, will you? It's George's last evening." 

Her going out no longer interfered with his conve?- 
nience, and therefore she might go. He assented at 
once, without seeming even to remember his former 
refusal 

" Oh, of course ; Elfirida will be delighted, won't 
you, my dear ? And she can go to the concert with 
you, if she wishes it. George will see she comes 
home safely in the evening." 

George would be only too delighted, of course. 
And yet he shrunk at his cousin's speech. It was 
little things like that ; little chance words or actionSy 
unsuspecting and trustful, that made George Tre- 
herne shrink, and call himself by all sorts of hard 
names. And yet he was not guilty. He was impru- 
dent, rash, foolish, if you will ; but, at this crisis, his 
intentions were entirely pure and upright, and true. 
When the evening came, and Agnes had Elfrida all 
to herself in her own bedroom, before they went 
down to tea, she laughed heartily as she confided to 
her that the invitation from Captain Digby to Mr. 
Treheme had been sent entirely at her suggestion, 
and was the groundwork of her plan for getting her 
own way with respect to Elfrida goiag to the concert 
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that evening. She knew that William always accepted 
a dinner at mess, and that if he was engaged to 
leave home himself, he would not so much care if his 
wife did so also. But Elfrida did not kugh. She 
thanked Agnes for her kindness; but she seemed 
sadly out of spirits. 

The concert passed off very well ; the room was 
full, and the singing was good — so good, that 
ELfrida felt that it affected her to that degree 
she dared scarcely look up. She had hoped to 
enjoy it so herself, and so she did ; only all the 
songs they had chosen seemed such melancholy ones. 
Captain Treheme was sitting next her; but he was 
unusually silent, and scarcelyspoke a word the whole 
evening. Presently, a tenor came upon the platform, 
who was well known, and received with so much 
applause that it was several minutes before he could 
venture to commence his song. When order was a 
little restored, he broke into the thrilling strains of 
** II balen." It was one of Captain Treheme's songs, 
and Elfrida had often heard it sung ; but it never 
seemed to speak to her before, as it did to-night. As 
the singer let his voice fall and rise upon the pas- 
sionate, despairing notes of the last cadence, " II 
tempesto del mio cor," he seemed to suffer as he 
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sang the words. The second time they were repeated, 
Elfrida raised her eyes, and encountered those of 
George Treherne ; he was looking at her with such a 
mournful earnestness in his gaze, that she could not 
mistake it. She turned away quickly from him, and 

^ ' bent her eyes again upon her lap. As she did so, the 

concert-room, the people around her, the singers, and 
the platform, seemed to fade away, and she was 
alone — alone, with one strain ringing in her ears — 
" n tempesto del mio cor 1" They seemed to sound 
again and again in her hearing, until her brain surged, 
and she felt sick and giddy; and all the time her 
heart was leaping wildly with a new idea — a wonder- 
ful new light bursting in upon it, and making her 

; unable to think or to comprehend. And so she sat 

till the concert was over, and they had driven back to 

J Sorel Cottage to supper; and she found herself 

standing in the lighted room, and feeling as if she 
had been asleep, or dreaming, or in the dark, and 
that the lights confused and dazzled her. But 
through it all, one strain still sounded in her ears — 
" II tempesto del mio cor !" She ate but little at 
supper, and expressed a desire to go home immedi- 
ately afterwards. She looked really ill, and they did 
not attempt to dissuade her. The fly which had 
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brought them from the concert was waiting at the 
door for her; and after she had said good night 
to Agnes and her mother, Captain Treheme accom- 
panied her down the garden-path to put her into it 
But, as she seated herself, and put out her cold, hst- 
less hand to clasp his in farewell, he leapt into the 
carriage even as he held it. 

" I am going home with you, Frida," he said. 

Why did she shrink from his company, or his 
words ? Yet she did ; and she said : 

" Oh no 1 pray don't, Captain Treheme ; there is 
no need ;" but his only answer was : 

" I am going home with you. Drive on, coach- 
man 1" and shut the door upon them both. She had 
withdrawn her hand from his, and was sitting in one 
comer of the carriage, silent and absorbed. But he 
did not permit her to be so long. 

" Elfrida," he said presently, " this is the last even- 
ing I shall see you. I go early to-morrow morning." 

" I know it," she answered, sadly. 

" Will you give me your hand, Elfrida ?" 

She put it out instantly ; but as*he received it, he 
felt how it shook. He took the fourth finger (it was 
her right hand), and slipped a ring upon it. 

" That is my last present to you," he said. " Will 
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you look at it sometimes, and think of me ? Tou 
won't forget me, Frida ?' 

"No," she said in a low voice; "never, Captain 
Treheme." 

" We have been very good friends," he went on to 
say, **and never quarrelled, have we? and I shall 
like to think, when I am far away, that you are 
thinking of me sometimes in England, and of the 
time when we may be friends again, and together. 
We have been very good friends, haven't we, Elfrida ?' 

" Very good," she said, trembling. 

" I should like to think you wore that ring always ; 
it is a very plain one ?" 

" I will." 

" And may I keep this in exchange ?" he asked^ 
holding up the glove he had drawn from her hand 
when he placed the ring there. 

She began hastily to disengage a locket from her 
throat, acd said : 

" Oh let me give you something better ?" 

" No ; please don't," he urged. " All that I care 
for is something that has been worn by my little cousin, 
that I may look at when miles divide me from all I 
care for. This is all-suflBcient, dear Elfrida ; I would 
not take anything more valuable." 
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Her tears fell fast as he spoke^ for the excitement 
and weariness of the evening had quite overcome 
her. He heard that she was crying^ and laid his 
hand upon hers. 

" Elfrida," he said, quietly, " if you can't command 
yourself, you will make me break down." 

** I never make a friend," she said, convulsively, 
" but they go far away. I have had to leave every- 
body I cared for, ever since I was bom." 

He was afraid to trust himself to notice her speech, 
except in an aflfectedly careless tone. 

" Well, this separation is scarcely worth any tears,"^ 
he said, "for I am only a cousin, you know, and 
Canada is my free choice." 

His words had the effect he wished. Elfrida's tears 
dried in her eyes ; and when he handed her out of 
the carriage, she was composed. He did not even 
follow her into the drawing-room, but said good 
night on the door-step. 

" This is not to be * good-bye,' you know," he said, 
cheerfully, "for I shall have time to run over to- 
morrow morning before I start, and see you again. 
God bless you, Frida 1" and he pressed her hand fer- 
vently, and re-entered the carriage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OPEN ETES. 

He had come, and he was gone. Elfrida had seen 
him for a few hurried moments in her husbsjid's 
company, and one last thrilling look from his eyes 
had been the only thing during the interview which 
had appealed to her solely. It took place early in 
the morning, for he had to reach Liverpool, his place 
of embarkation, before the evening, and a long day 
was before her. Her husband had left the house 
shortly after his cousin, and she was alone, free to 
employ herself as she best might. But she did not 
feel very much inclined for employment She wau- 
dered through some of her lower ofiSces, making 
believe to play at housekeeping ; and then she took 
up some work, and tried to occupy herself. It was 
worsted work, and she had just got to that stage of 
the pattern she was embroidering for a sofa cushion 
^hen it becomes interesting; but to-day she grew 
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weary over it She could not decide which were the 
right shades, and she peered into the printed pattern 
until her eyes grew dazzled; ^d she counted the 
stitches wrong in one place, and then the whole 
•flower grew distorted, and the work must be un- 
picked, or be awry. " It was too hot," she said, ** to 
do anything in the shape of work," so she threw it on 
one side again. Once she thought she would practise, 
and had opened the piano for that purpose, but the first 
chord she struck made her shudder, so she left it at 
once, and went up to her own room^ and lay down 
on the bed. The fauct was, she was tired from the 
fatigue of the previous evening; she wondered she 
had not thought of that before. But it was no use 
denying that she was very sorry he was gone. Why 
shouldn't she be, considering what a pleasant com- 
panion and Mend he had been to her ? They had 
been constantly together for the last five months^ 
practising, walking, dancing, and driving ; and 
it was natural, perfectly natural, that she should 
miss him. Well, that was over now, at all events. 
She must learn to sing and to dance without him. It 
had been a very pleasant time, and she should feel 
duU at first, no doubt, but she should be aU right 
again in a few weeks. She shoidd think of him a 
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good deal, of course she should ; he hskd asked her 
to do so. Then her eyes fell upon the ring he had 
placed upon her finger the evening before : it was a 
hoop of emeralds ; good stones, but plainly set ; just 
such a ring as one might wear day and night, and 
yet not be ashamed to be seen with anywhere. As 
Elfrida looked at it, she felt a strong desire to press 
the token to her hps; but though she knew the 
desire was there, the ring never met them. She was 
shy, even though she was alone ; though she said to 
herself, ** If I wished it, it would be absurd to think 
it foolish, when he has been so kind to me." So she 
lay through that bright summer's morning, thinking 
of the last few months, and the many little pleasures 
which would vanish from her with his presence. She 
was really not well ; there was no doubt about that. 
She had been ailing for some time past, and she had 
been told the cause, though she had never realized it. 
She knew, also, that she was not happy, but she 
thought it was the longing after her sister Grace, and 
her grief at so soon parting with her father and 
mother, that made her so. She had still much to 
learn before her eyes could be said to be open. She 
dozed away part of her morning, and woke up on a 
i^ummons to luncheon, pale and unrefreshed, and 
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dispirited. Her husband was full of some stories 
and jokes about his cousin George at the railway 
station, where he had gone to see him off, and of 
Iiis unaccountable high spirits to the last, which 
had set all his fellow passengers in a roar. Elfrida 
knew he was gone ; and yet to hear from William 
that he had seen the last of him, seemed like a fresh 
farewell, or as if what were only surmises before had 
been resolved into certainties. 

" Then you really saw him go T she said, after her 
husband had finished speaking. 

" I should think I did," he answered ; " and never 
saw such tearing spirits as the fellow was in. Half 
the regiment was down there to see him go, and 
he threw away his money amongst them, like a 
lord." 

"Didn't he say anything about his mother or 
Agnes before he left ?" asked Elfrida ; and she might 
have added, " or of me," for that was what was in 
her heart, but she did not. 

" No ; why should he ?" demanded William. *' He 
had only just said good-bye to them. He went 
straight from our house to the station." 

So he had said good-bye to her, the last of any one, 
even after Agnes. There was some comfort in that. 
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anyway. She wondered if Agnes would come up 
that afternoon, and said so. 

** Scarcely probable, I should think/' was her hus- 
band's reply. *'She and aunt Ellen are sure to be 
making an awful fuss over George going, and most 
probably won't show at all for a month or six weeks.*' 

Elfrida could scarcely wonder if they did feel it 
and make a fuss. It must be dreadful to lose such a 
brother as George ; so kind and attentive ; so accom- 
plished and . Elfrida could not trust herself to 

think of all that he was just then. She rose sud- 
denly from the luncheon-table, and said she felt ill, 
and left the room. And then followed a weary, long 
afternoon, during which she sat alone with her own 
thoughts, and felt thankful when the first dinnisr- 
bell rang, and it was time to dress. William Tre- 
herne was very punctilous about the etiquette of the 
dinner-table. Although he and his wife were quite 
Blone, everything was conducted as if there was a 
large party present ; and at the close of it, she in- 
variably left him alone to his wine, instead of nest- 
ling close to his chair, or bringing in her work to 
occupy herself, as is the wont of happier wives to do, 
instead of spending a solitary hour in the drawing- 
room. When she entered it this evening, she rung 
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ihe bell at once for coffee, ** And please bring it up as 
quickly as possible, James," she said to the servant, 
** for I am tired, and I am going to bed." Eight 
o'clock 1 It was an extraordinary hour to go to bed 
on a bright June evening; but the man's business 
was to fetch the coffee, and so he retired for that 
purpose. When he had reappeared with it, and she 
had drunk a cup, and directed him to take the tray 
in to his master, and tell him she had gone to bed, 
she took her way up to her own room again. Very 
slowly her footsteps ascended the staircase, for she 
felt faint and weary ; and when she had reached it, 
she sat down by the dressing-table, and leant her 
head upon her hands. She heard the heavy gates, 
which kept the entrance to their drive, slam, as they 
closed after some visitor ; but she thought little of it. 
Captain Digby, perhaps, come to ask William to go 
down for a game at billiards with him. But the 
step which sounded upon the gravel reminded her of 
someone else's step, and arrested her attention. Then 
came a familiar knock, and she rose to her feet and 
almost staggered to the landing-place outside her 
bedroom door, which looked down into the hall. 
Some one else had recognised the knock, for her 
husband was in the hall at the same tiiae as the ser- 
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vant opened the door. Then there was a confused 
murmur of voices, or it sounded confused to her ears. 

"Good heavens, George! it's never you? Why 
ain't you at Liverpool ?' 

" I've never been there, my good fellow, and I'm 
not going there. I've got a substitute." 

"How? When?" 

"Found a telegram waiting for me at the Waterloo 
Station this morning, to say Burroughes would take 
the exchange, after alL Never made up his mind 
till yesterday, or he'd have saved me a world of 
trouble. As it is, my baggage is at Liverpool, and 
I'm here." 

" Well, ain't you going at all ?' 

" Not I, till I'm sent for again." 

" But how is it ? I thought it was by your own 
wish you got into orders ?" 

" So I did ; but it's a longer story than I can tell 
in a passage. Let's go into the dining-room." 

And they passed away from beneath her eyes— her 
eyes that were swimming in mist, that was not te;ars, 
and yet that blinded her. She turned at last, and 
staggered back into her bedroom, and locked the 
door. Her heart was beating so fast, she could 
hear its panting throbs; her hands and feet were 
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trembling ; her whole frame seemed on fire. What 
was this new, wild feeling, that leaped up in her 
heart, and ran through her veins, making the life- 
blood in them tingle? Was it? Could it be? 
Elfrida turned herself round, like a hunted animal 
who knows that death is close at hand, and sank 
down upon her knees beside the bed, burying her 
face in her hands. 

*' My God I I love him," she moaned. She, a wife 
of only six months' standing — she to care for 
another man — to be able to say, she loved another 
man I Oh I what was she ? How had she fallen so 
low? 

The girl's face had paled beneath the thought of 
her fetal discovery ; her eyes looked already sunken 
as she raised them imploringly with her clasped 
hands to Heaven. " Oh, God ! help me," she cried. 
" God, help me to bear it, and to overcome it. I am 
afraid of myself, and of him. Oh I what would he 
think of me if he knew it ?" As she spoke thus, 
aloud and passionately, something stirred beneath 
her panting bosom. It was a very faint movement, 
and she had never felt it before ; but her instinct 
told her what it was. Her womanly instinct told her 
that she was a mother — the mother of a living crea- 
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ture whom God had just stirred into life within her. 
She stood upright, and steadied her trembling L'mbs 
by the bed-post. For the first minute Nature gained 
the ascendant, and her feeling was one of a new joy 
as she waited with nervous expectation to feel the 
beat of that tiny heart again. But by the time it 
came, another feeling was struggling with the first. 
She had forgotten the child, and was thinking of the 
father. A child of his — of the man she dreaded — ^a 
son like him ! Oh ! never I 

" I will not live," cried Elfrida. " I pray Gk)d to 
take me before it comes. I hope it may never be 
bom. To hear Ms children call me mother, whilst 
I— -oh ! George, George !" 

Then she had exhausted her strength, and God 
sent her tears, in His great mercy, to ease her brain, 
and save her from iUness. She cried plentifuUy 
then — cried for herself and her trouble, as she had 
never cried since her marriage yet. Her eyes werei 
opened now — opened to the fact that her worse thani 
folly — ^her sin, in marrying a man she did not care 
for — ^had brought upon her a trial which she should 
have to bear as best she might, to her deathbed, per* 
haps, and that at the very time when she first 
received the certain assurance that it behoved her to 
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prepare to fulfil the sacred duties of mother, to the 
child of the man she had bound herself with false 
oaths to love and cherish till death parted them. 
She saw what she had done, now — ^now that there 
was no remedy, no help from God or metn. So she 
thought, for Elfrida was not prepared to take that 
help which Heaven never refuses to those who seek 
it in the pursuit of duty. • The sudden return of 
Gteorge Treheme, and the revulsion of feeling it had 
caused in her breast, had told her what, perhaps, 
months more of intimate intercourse would not have 
revealed — what even his departure had failed to tell 
her. And now she was left alone, with her great 
discovery, to go through life as best she might, and 
she felt utterly helpless. Oh! where was Grace, 
where was her mother, in this bitter trial? They 
would have helped her ; but how ? Elfrida remem- 
bered, with a shudder, that it was a grief she could 
tell to no one, and that in this, young as she was, she 
must stand alone. Then an instinctive shame, and 
dread of discovery came upon her, and she bathed 
her face and eyes in cold water and eau de Cologne^ 
and smoothed her hair, in case her husband called 
her. And before long he was outside the bedroom 
door, loudly demanding why it was locked, and why 
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on earth, she didn't let him in. When she had giv^ 
him admittance, he told her the whole story of his 
cousin's return as a piece of news, at which he ex- 
pected her to be surprised. 

** I never saw such a girl !" he said, as he wound 
up his narrative. "You don't seem in the least 
astonished. Why, it's the most wonderful escape I 
ever heard of in my life ; for it seems George didn't 
want to go, all along, and has been trying to get off 
it for months." 

" I heaxd some of your conversation in the haH," 
she answered, " so I heard him say he was returnedf 
and why. It is very lucky for him, as you say, if he 
wishes to stay at home." 

"Come down and see him, Elfrida. He'll be 
going home soon." 

"Need I, really?" she said, trying to get out of 
what she felt now would be an ordeal. "I've not 
been well, and I am so tired." 

"Oh, yes; come along," he answered, "as you 
have not commenced undressing. You need not stay 
long if you don't wish it ;" and putting her arm 
within his, he led her down-stairs. 

She looked anything but as if she had passed a 
happy day. The traces of tears were only too 
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plainly visible upon her countenance ; her face was 
very pale, and the lines of her mouth depressed. As 
she met Captain Treheme, she tried to smile; but 
the eflfort was too much for her, and she only 
appeared very nervous and agitated. He saw the 
change in her at once. If she had run down, joyous 
at his unexpected return, with a hearty welcome 
for him, and a stretched-out hand, he would have 
thought nothing of it, except that his friend was very 
pleased to see him again, and to find she should not 
lose him as a companion, after all ; but instead of 
that, to meet the girl he had left in the morning, 
composed, if not cheerful, looking as though some 
heavy blow had fallen upon her during the day^ and 
knowing the only blow which could have fallen was 
his own absence, was a great temptation to him, as it 
would have been to any man, to take the oflBce of 
comforter into his own hands. But this was neither 
the time nor place. When George Treheme met 
Elfrida's abashed gaze, and felt the coldness of the 
hand she tendered for his acceptance, he contented 
himself with returning the first with a look of loving 
sadness, and pressing the second within his own, with 
a touch that seemed to say to her, " Elfrida, I know 
all." For she had . read that in his first glance. As 
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soon as she encountered it, she was as fully sure that 
he loyed her, as she was that she loved hun, and she 
shrank from reading so open a book again. So she 
sat very silent at the other side of the table, and her 
silence seemed to cast a spell upon the two men ; for 
they neither of them spoke much, except to one 
another. Then William sauntered out to his stables, 
to see his horses bedded down for the night ; for he. 
kept a couple of animals, and was very particular as 
to their grooming and feeding, for he was one of 
those people who fancy nothing can go right imless 
they are in superintendence. Elfrida trembled, as 
she saw him leave the room ; but she had her work 
in her hands, and was unpicking at random her mis- 
take of the morning. Presently George said : 

" That is a very engrossing piece of work, Frida ?* 

At the sound of his voice speaking her familiar 
name, her heart began to throb again violently, yet 
she answered with apparent composure : 

^'I did it all wrong this morning, and have to 
unpick it again." 

" This momiag I Why, what were you thinking 
of this morning, to make you do your work wrong ?* 
To this there was no answer, " Were you thinking 
of me ?" he went on to say. " Frida, are you glad I 
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am oome back again?" Still there was no answer, 
though the tears weUed up into her eyes^ do what 
she would to keep them back, and dropped silently, 
bat fast, upon the work she held. He left his seat, 
and came round, and sat beside her. '^Frida, are 
you glad T 

*'0h, George !" she said, through her tears. 
" My darling," he exclaimed, " you love me ?" 
The moment he had said the words, he would 
have given his life to recall them. One moment 
afterwards, and he felt he had done what nothing 
could ever undo, and that he had been worse than 
mad. But a fury, a sudden insanity, had possessed 
him, and he could not say, if the opportunity came 
over again, that he should act differently. It was 
hard to see her tears, to feel she loved him, and not 
to tell her so, to have the delight of hearing her say 
so in return. It was madness; it was badness, if 
you will; but it was nature. As for Elfrida, the 
first sound of his caressing words had sent the blood 
surging to her heart and to her face ; but she made 
him no answer, only the fast-dropping shower of tears 
changed into a storm of passion, which frightened 
him. His words of endearment came fast and thick 
now, as he attempted to stem the torrent 
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" Hush, darling," he began ; " hush, my Frida. I 
guessed it yesterday, dear. There is no need to 
cry. 

" I never knew it till to-day," she answered through 
her sobs. " Oh I my God, I am so miserable." 

Had it come to -this already ? Had only the know- 
ledge of his love made her wretched? He stood 
aghast at the bare idea. 

** I never dreamt of this," she continued. " I stand 
alone in the world. I have no friend. I wish that I 
was dead 1" 

" Oh 1 Frida," he exclaimed, shocked at her ^eords^ 
" am I not your friend ? Didn't you say I should be 
so always ? Because we love each other more than 
friends, need we be less? Let us be bosom friends 
always, dearest. Our friendship shall make our 
happiness to our life's end." But she loved him too 
much to believe in such happiness. She only shook 
her head sadly, in answer to his words. He mistook 
the action. "What, not my friend, Frida? Don't 
you love me ?" She was silent, and he repeated the 
question. Her hands were before her face still, and 
he took them away by force, and made her look at 
him. The eyes that met his, though they were 
blinded by tears, told him all he wished to know* 
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^ My darling," he said, and suddenly bent forward 
and kissed her. Then she sprung up, and ran out 
of the room, leaving him alone. Kan up to her bed- 
room, and locked the door again, and walked up and 
down the floor impatiently, panting like a thing 
degraded, trembling, like a thing pursued, and hating 
herself all the time for panting or trembling. She 
bathed her face in cold water ; she threw it over her 
head and her hair ; but she could not wash away the 
impress of those burning lips, nor deaden the sound 
of those endearing names, which rung in her ears 
throughout her troubled, restless dreams. And all 
through this wild excitement, and when her head 
was laid at rest upon her pillow, a gentle stirring, 
every now and then, reminded the wretched girl that 
she was a mother, and must prepare for the sacred 
duties before her. And then, half awake and half 
asleep, she would cry out to God to take her — take 
her, before those duties came on her which she felt 
herself unable and unfit to fulfil. And so at last 
excitement, and weakness, and trouble combined,, 
lulled her into as deep a sleep as ever she had known 
in the days — ^how very far oflf, yet how near they 
seemed — of her innocent girlhood. 

* * * * ♦ 
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"Holloa, George!" cried William, coming in a 
quarter of an hour later, and finding his cousin in the 
twilight, and alone. " All by yourself in the dark ? 
Where's my wife ?" 

George winced under the appellation, but he did 
not show it. 

**I think she is gone to her own room," he 
answered; "she left me about ten minutes ago." 

" Ah ! well ; I dare say she is. She's not been 
well for some days past Will you oblige me by 
ringing for lights ? Here, James," he continued, as 
the bell was answered, " bring the wine and spirits in 
here, will you ? and light the gas, and wheel out the 
card-table. I think, George, we must make a night 
of it, in honour of your unexpected return, and play at 
the extravagant rate of half-guinea points. What do 
you say ?" 
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CHAPTEE XL 

BEYOND SEAS. 

Whilst Elfrida and George Treheme were still in 
the first blush of their surprise over the dread secret 
they mutually bore, and the clods were fresh which 
had been piled upon the grave of John Bead's mother, 
events of pretty much the same character were being 
enacted on the other side of the world, although not, 
perhaps, with so moumfiil a colouring. For love and 
death are the two great conquerors that ride side by 
side through the earth, mowing down life, and the 
springs of life, as they go; and the cries of the 
slaughtered are little to them, nor the entreaties of 
those who would see them spared, for they are God- 
permitted both, and who shall stay them? The 
Indian summer had just ended, where the English 
summer commenced. A hot, health-delying summer 
it had been ; such a season as is not dreamt of in 
this England of ours, when we complain bitterly if, 
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in the height of the heat sent us, we are nnable to 
walk out in the middle of the day with comfort to 
ourselves. Such a comfort as walking out at all had 
been unknown to the exiles in Madras for the last 
four months. For four months, they had had the 
fierce Indian sun pouring down upon them, from six 
o'clock in the morning until six o'clock at night, 
without intermission; pouring down upon the sur- 
rounding vegetation, until green had turned to brown, 
and brown bad been burnt off the face of the earth 
and left nothing but sand behind it, with a few 
parched roots hidden beneath its surface ; pouring 
down upon the watercourses and springs, licking up 
their treasures with its thirsty tongue, until their beds 
presented nothing but a picture of clay, baked hard 
into the form of deep indentures, which showed only 
where water had once run. For four months they 
had endured their lives ; and during all that time not 
one drop of rain, not one cool day or hour had been 
permitted them to vary the monotony of eternal and 
unceasing heat. Grace Salisbury had not felt it so 
much as the older residents. It is a fact, that the 
first exposure to that cruel climate does not affect a 
European nearly so much as when the same trial has 
been repeated year after year. The young nervous 
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frame, fresh from the mother country, with its 
muscles well strung, and all its powers for action 
developed, will not yield all at once, and without a 
struggle. It fights at first, and finding conquest 
easier than it expected, thinks what has been told of 
the enervating properties of the climate exaggerated, 
and that they are not going to affect it, whatever they 
do others. But the second hot season arrives, and it 
is borne less well than the first ; and the third sees the 
boaster prostrate, perhaps, with fever ; and the fourth 
comes upon him before he has recovered his strength. 
And in succeeding hot seasons he is ready to acknow- 
ledge that he has been hasty in his judgment, and that 
there is no climate on the earth that saps the energies 
of Europeans, both of body and mind, as the £Ettal 
climate of India. Mrs. Salisbury had felt it fearfully. 
For many hot seasons past she had been always 
obliged to leave Madras for a cooler place of resi- 
dence ; but though Dr. Salisbury had sent her and 
Grace away to the hills, directly the hot weather had 
commenced, even that seemed, this time, to have 
failed to do more than just keep her in life. They 
had been there nearly four months, and had only just 
returned to their own home. Four months amongst 
the lovely scenery of the Blue Mountains, as their 
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Indian name justly denotes them to be, where, in a 
few hours, leaving behind you the arid, parched, and 
heated plains, after toiling eleven miles up the steep 
sides of a mountain, in the most curious conveyances 
that English men and women ever used, you are put 
down at the door of an hotel, and find to your delight 
and surprise that mosquitoes are imknown, and the 
butter is not oil ; that a fire is burning to welcome 
you, and the thermometer is down at thirty degrees. 
When you wake the next morning, always provided 
you arrive over nighty you find yourself living in one 
of several hundred houses, nestling in the bosom of 
this grand range of hills, whose summits reach to 
heaven, and the greater number of which have never 
been trodden by the foot of man. On every side you 
see the most luxuriant vegetation, whilst beneath 
your feet lay the clouds, which hide the heights you 
stand on &om the plains, and look like another and 
a lower snow-capped range of hilly beauties. 

Amongst such scenes as these, so new and fresh, 
and beautiful, Grace would have been content to 
dwell for ever, could those she loved have been there 
with her. But though her father left his work as 
often as he could, to spend a few days with them, her 
mother's feeble health prevented those short holidays 
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being merry times. Her first grief at parting with 
Elfrida was over now, though the letters they re- 
ceived from the young wife often made both mother 
and daughter weep ; they were filled with so many 
laments for their separation, so many passionate 
longings for a return. And Grace had another 
source, not of grief, but of anxiety, which hitherto 
she had kept to hersel£ She had now been nearly a 
year in India, and was not engaged to be married. 
This was not the source of her anxiety — ^I only men- 
tion it as a curious fact. For GracQ was a pretty 
girl, and had been by no means unappreciated in 
Madras. She had received several offers, and she had 
refused them ; once or twice, rather to her father's 
annoyance. But an allusion to Elfrida was at all times 
quite sufiScient to enable her to gain her own way in 
affairs of this kind. Dr. Salisbury could not think of 
Elfrida's marriage yet, without a misgiving that the 
worst of it was not over. So Grace did just as she 
chose with regard to offers of marriage, and she chose 
to refuse them ; and her reason was, because she had 
been too much thrown with Mr. Douglas Cameron 
during the few months succeeding her sister^s mar^ 
riage, and he had not been one of those who had 
made her a proposal. I do not know if I ever men- 
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tioned that this gentleman was one of her father's 
profession, and at the present time attached to a 
regiment stationed at the Madras Fort. But so it 
was ; and when Elfrida had left the coimtry, and her 
sister was alone, Douglas Cameron had become very 
intimate at the Salisburys' house, and was far fonder 
of Grace than he had ever been of her sister. And 
what had kept him from entering the lists when 
others were trying their luck, was the remembrance 
that he had ever been fond of Elfrida, or ever been 
so foolish as to tell Grace of his attachment. Would 
she believe him now, if he told her he had chajiged 
his mind ? He was doubtful of it. She had always 
been very kind to him, but nothing more. And 
whilst he was hesitating, and doubting, and deli- 
berating, poor Grace was fretting about him, upon 
the Neilgherry Hills, and wondering if he could ever 
come to think about her, and care for her, after 
having cared for so brilliant a creature as her sist^ 
Elfrida. But the first showers of rain had fallen, and 
Dr. Salisbury had recalled them from the Hills. He 
was reallv beginning to be alarmed about his wife, 
and unwilling to be separated from her longer. He 
had at last determined to do, what he had long con- 
templated doing — ^resign the service,. and go home* 
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He saw now that she must go soon, or it might be 
ibo late. So he sent in his papers, and had already 
commenced making arrangements for the transfer of 
Ms house and fumiture, when Mrs. Salisbury and 
Grace joined him in the Adyar. On the following 
morning, Mrs. Salisbury was very much fetigued by 
the long journey of the previous day, and her 
daughter persuaded her not to get up. As she sat 
in the drawing-room quietly after breakfast, Douglas 
Cameron's card was put mto her hand. It did not 
surprise her, for the morning is the usual time for 
paying calls in India ; but she blushed very much 
as she thought how little time he had lost in 
seeking her presence. When he entered, he 
seemed embarassed from the first. He was not 
looking well, for he had been kept close to his 
work during the hot weather; but Grace still re- 
tained her Hill roses, and he complimented her upoB 
them. 

"It seems a shame," he said, "that you should 
come back to Madras only to lose them again." 

" Yet I like coming back," she answered, blush- 
ing ; " particularly as I am so soon to leave it alto- 
gether." 

" It is true, then, that the doctor intends resigning 
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his appointment? I had heard the rumour, but 
hoped it wasn't true." 

"Yes, it is. Mamma's health is so very deli- 
cate, Mr. Cameron, I think papa is getting quite 
frightened about her. And he thinks England is 
the only thing that will set her up ; besides, it is 
quite time he went home himself, he has been here 
so many years." 

" So he has," he answered, thoughtfully. " But 
you. Miss Salisbury — ^how do you like the prospect of 
the change ?" 

" I like England better than India, of course," she 
answered ; " and then I shall see Frida again." 

" Then you have no regrets for this country, Miss 
Salisbury?" 

But Miss Salisbury was silent. 

" Oh, Grace 1" he went on to say, " it makes me 
wretched to think you are going away. You must 
know I am fond of you. Haven't you seen it ?" 

" No," she said, looking up with an expression of 
happiness which lighted up her quiet face, "I didn't 
see it, though I have hoped " And then stopped. 

" You have hoped, Grace ? Then you care for me 
also ? Tell me, is it true ?" And he came near to 
her as he spoke. 
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" Oh, Douglas !" said Grace, as he put his arms 
around her, " I have cared for you ever since — since 
that time you know " 

He guessed her meaning, and coloured. 

** You don't think anything of that now, do you, 
Grace? It was only a fancy that I took, after 
aU," 

" You didn't call it a ' fancy ' at the time, though," 

she said, doubtingly. 

" Because I didn't know any better, dear ; but 
since I have cared for you, I see that what I felt 
for your sister was child's play compared to this. 
You believe me, Grace — don't you ?" 

" Yes," she said, simply, " I do, because I am sure 
from what I feel for you, that real love is not a thing 
to be taken up and let down again, so easily as you 
did your liking for Elfrida. But you are quite sure 
you love me, Douglas ?" 

She lifted her eyes to his as she spoke — so like 
Elfrida's, and yet so different. There was nothing 
restless or wild about Grace's looks or manner. Her 
beauty was of that quiet order that a man loves to 
think he will never jEedl to find at his fireside, when- 
ever he chooses to honour it with his presence. As 
Douglas Cameron looked at her face now, he thought 
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how much more beautifiil it was to him than the 
micertain brilliancy of her sister's. 

" Quite sure," he answered, and he kissed her as 
he spoke. " Quite sure that I love you best in all the 
world, and that I would rather have you for my wife 
than anything the world could give me." 

She laid her head down again upon his shoulder 
with a look of perfect trust in his assertion. They 
were a very quiet pair of lovers, but they were very 
sincere, and quite happy. When he spoke again it 
was to say : 

" May I speak to your father, Grace T He startled 
her from a pleasant reverie. 

" Oh, yes, of course," she said. " I hope the idea 
will not worry dear mainma; but" (remembering 
that they would so soon again be separated) "how 
shall I leave you now, Douglas ? You have made me 
hate the name of England." 

" Oh, no ; you must not do that," he answered, 
"because there is none I love more. If your 
father consents to give you to me, Grace, I shall 
follow you to England as soon as ever I can, and 
perhaps I may manage to get a practice there — ^who 
knows ?" 

He was fond of his profession, and already con- 
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sidered clever in it, though his diploma had not been 
taken out for many years. After a short silence, 
Grace said : 

" Douglas, I cannot imagine any one, having 
cared for Elfrida, caring for me afterwards. She 
is so pretty; my &ce is not to be compared to 
hers." 

Douglas Cameron thought within himself, as he 
watched the calm, soft eyes which were raised to his, 
and the delicate features and complexion, there was 
more to be really admired in tliis moonlight beauty, 
than in her sister's wild, changeable loveliness. He 
thought so, mind. He was in love with Grace now ; 
and if she had possessed the plainest of features, his 
' feelings would have glorified them till they seemed 
perfect. As it was, he did not tell her so, for he was 
one of those quiet dispositions that would have 
flattered any woman, before the one he loved best. 
But he said : 

" Do you think, Grace, a man chooses his wife for 
her face ? Elfrida's beauty is very great, and I con- 
fess at first it startled me ; but if it is not linked to 
something better than beauty, it will make no man's 
happiness. I don't believe it would ever have made 
mine," 
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" But Elfrida is good as well as pretty,'* urged 
Grace, in defence of her absent sister, 

" Is she ?" he rejoined ; " but she is not you, Grace, 

and that is sufficient to make her less lovable in my 

eyes." And then he hummed the old words of: 

** What care I how fair she be, 
So she is not fair for me." 

And Grace smiled at the quotation, and was de- 
b'ghted with it, and lulled all her fears respecting 
Elfrida to rest from that time henceforward. She 
was sitting by her mother's side that afternoon, try- 
ing to pass away the weary time for the languid 
invalid ; for if sick hours are weary anywhere, they 
become almost unbearable in the enervating heat and 
unexciting tranquillity of a day in the tropics. Mrs. 
Salisbury seemed more fatigued than was natural 
even after such a fatiguing journey as hers had been, 
and in her weak condition. Grace tried to divert 
her mind by talking of England and Elfiida, and 
the meeting before them; but her mother seemed 
too languid even to anticipate pleasure. 

" Only think, mamma," said Grace, as she sat in the 
shaded room with one of her mother's feeble hands 
between her own, " what a pleasant time it will be 
when we arrive in England again! Papa said thi^ 
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morning, we shall be able to be off next month, so it 
will be about August when we get there. Such a 
good thing for you, mamma; you will have some 
months before the cold weather comes, to get up 
your strength in. And won't dear Frida be glad to 
see us again?" 

Grace's eyes softened as she mentioned her sister's 
name ; but there was the remembrance of a parting 
to be gone through first, with a newer but dearer 
love, which made the prospect before her less happy 
than it would otherwise have been. But she felt 
shy under the burden of her new happiness. She 
had not yet mentioned the subject of her moming*s 
conversation with Douglas Cameron to either of her 
p6trents ; so she was silent under her feelings ; yet it 
seemed as though her mother had caught the in- 
fection of her spirits, for her answer was not a hope- 
ful one. 

" Yes, if we live to meet her, my child ; but, 
Grace, I have lived to be so often disappointed in 
this world, that I dare hope for nothing." 

" You are weary, mother, and not well," answered 
Grace, " else you would not speak so despondingly. 
I shall like to see Frida's new home; from her 
description, it must be quite a grand place. I can'* 
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imagine Frida the mistress of a great house. Can 
you, mamma ? 

" If she is happy, dear — happy in her husband's 
love — it will make little difference to her, if her house 
is large or small. Grace dear, never marry without 
you are sure you love your intended husband. Life is 
sorrowful enough with love ; without it, it is unbear- 
able." 

" Do you think Frida married without love, 
mamma ? " 

Mrs. Salisbury sighed. 

" 1 don't know if I should exactly say that, Grace ; 
but I think she married before she was suflSciently 
acquainted with the world to be a fit judge of her 
own feelings." 

" Oh ! mamma, if she should not be happy !" The 
anxiety expressed in Grace's face was a mute appeal 
to her mother to contradict her fear. Her words 
seemed to have broken the ice with Mrs. Salisbury 
of something she had wished to say. 

" Oh, Grace !" she exclaimed, in a hurried, nervous 
voice, " you are the best, and most dutiful of 
daughters ; but she is my youngest Her happiness 
lies very near my heart. The idea that she has not 
secured it by her marriage has haunted me ever 
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since she left us. I believe it has had more effect 
upon my health than anything else. Promise me, 
you wiU always love her as you do now — ^always 
be her Mend, and stand up for her, through every 
adversity or blame. Oh, Grace ! you are the eldest ; 
try to influence her for good ; protect her from her- 
self, when she is inclined to go wrong ; and protect 
her from others, when the world is against her." 

** Mamma," said Grace, astonished, and almost 
frightened at her mother's unusual energy, "I 
promise ; but why do you speak as if you thought 
that Frida was likely to need my protection ?" 

" I don't know, child," said Mrs. Salisbury, 
wearily, as she leant back against the pillows of her 
easy-chair. " I dare say I am Very foolish; but I 
have been haunted lately, by a dread that Elfrida 
was sick or unhappy. Last night, I dreamt that she 
was in some great danger, and none of you would 
stretch out a hand to save her ; " and the tears began 
to slowly trickle down the faded cheeks. 

" Oh, mammal" said Grace, " it is only your fancy ; 
you are not well ; you lie awake too much at night, 
thinking. When you see dear Frida again, you will 
forget all these moumfal forebodings. If she is wild 
and thoughtless, and too young to act for herself, she 
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will soon have you now, to advise and guide her, till 
she can guide herself. Will she not?' she added, 
cheerfully, in order to cheer her mother. 

" Perhaps, my dear ; perhaps," was the answer ; 
*' but I cannot look forward." 

No I indeed, unless it were to Heaven ! 

That night, all was bustle and confusion in Dr. 
Salisbury's house. The poor mother's weary looks 
bad changed into looks of agony, as she wrestled 
with the Great Destroyer, cholera ; and, before noon 
on the following day, she had yielded to his force 
and sunk submissively into his arms Her weakened 
frame could not, probably, have held out much 
longer anywhere ; but the return to the heat of 
Madras had hastened the moment, and left her an 
easy prey to that scourge which stalks by night and 
day, at all hours, at all times, seeking whom it may 
devour. Many medical men were assembled round 
her deathbed ; every known remedy was tried, with- 
out success. The fiat had gone forth, and all that 
was mortal of Mary Salisbury slept. Well ! her life 
had been a weary one, and sleep must have been 
grateful ; but to those she left behind, the blow was 
unexpected and severe. It did not come less sud- 
denly to them, than I have written it down. It does 
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not come less suddenly to hundreds of our fellow- 
creatures in the present day, who lose their best and 
dearest in India from that fearful cause. The alarm 
once given, no time was left for thought — aU was im- 
mediate action, unceasing, till the life was quenched, 
and no action could avail ; and the survivors could 
sit down with idle, folded hands, and think. There 
was no time for last words ; last looks of affection ; last 
injunctions, or commands. When the body was at 
length relieved from racking, agonizing pain, the 
powers of thought and utterance were gone ; and so 
Grace's mother went to her rest, and to her Grod in 
silence, though her husband and her child bent over 
her to the last, trying in vain to catch one gleam of 
recognition from her glazed, unconscious eyes. When 
the hour came round, at which Grace had sat with her 
listening to her forebodings for the happiness of her 
youngest child, a corpse, already coffined, was all that 
occupied the room, and by sunrise the next morning 
there was not even that. Not even the breathless 
clay to look at mournfully, or to shed tears over — all 
had been swept and hid away, beneath the strange 
earth, which had no kindred with her, except as it 
was common. Then the proceedings for their return 
to England were hastened by Dr. Salisbury and his 
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daughter, and the next month found them on their 
way home. 

In the first days of bereavement^ when the father 
and daughter were drawn very close together in 
their sorrow, Grace had found an opportunity of tell- 
ing him of Douglas Cameron's love for her. It was 
not a time when nuptial preparations could be 
thought of, but neither was it a time when Dr. Salis- 
bury would like to increase the grief in his daughter's 
heart by an unnecessary pang. So the engagement, 
without being ratified, was so far approved of, that it 
was understood that — ^if, when Douglas Cameron 
followed them to England, Grace and he were still 
of the same mind — the doctor would make no 
objections to their marriage. So they parted, with 
many tears on one side, cmd protestations of faith 
upon the other ; and Grace felt, as she stood on the 
deck of the homeward-bound steamer, that her heart 
was cleft in twain, and that though a goodly portion 
was with her widowed father and sister ElMda, still 
more was left behind, clinging to her mother's grave 
and to the remembrance of Douglas Cameron. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TOGETHER AGAIN. 

They had met; Grace and Elfrida were together 
again once more. These two sisters, who had been 
brought up by the same hand, slept in the same 
cradle, taught from the same books ; who had wept 
80 bitterly at their first separation of so short a time 
ago, and each foreboding in their own minds it might 
be for life, had wearied their hearts out with the 
supposition that they might never meet again ; were 
as close together now, as if they had never pcirted. 
But am I right in saying so ? They had met, truly ; 
their young hearts had beat dose agaiost each other ; 
their hands had been clasped; their eyes and lips 
joined, and their tears mingled, over the joy of their 
meeting, and the remembrance of the great loss which 
had happened to each since they parted ; but> with 
themselves, was all the same as it had been then ? 
Grace's pure and loving heart, however faithful it 
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might be to her sister, had discovered that there was 
a love, stronger and deeper still, which would prevent 
Elfnda from ever being the first in life to her again ; 
and Elfrida had found — ah ! it makes me shudder to 
write what Elfrida had found, such pain must have 
wrung her heart in the discovery— that henceforward 
it could never again lay itself, honestly and unflinch- 
ingly, bare and open to the gaze of man. An infection 
had crept into it, unwittingly, perhaps, but still there, 
which she must hide in silence or be shunned. 

At first, after that day on which George Treheme 
returned so unexpectedly, and, in returning, had 
made her see in its right shape the airy sham of 
friendship which she had there to kept up for him, 
she had avoided his company. She had fretted her- 
self ill in the solitude of her own room, and tried if, 
by a few days of abstinence, she could undo the work 
of months. But her conduct began to be remarked, 
and her husbcmd said she pretended to be ill, because 
she liked to be idle, and her mother and sisters in 
law came over from their residence at Crossley, and 
spoke of consulting a doctor, and the necessity of 
exertion. And so the poor young heart, which was 
trying in its feeble, ignorant way to do right, was 
hunted out again, and made to play its part in the 
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taxce of human life. She met her husband's cousin 
shyly at first, and studiously avoided being left alone 
with him, as if she was afraid he would remind her of 
that wretched sentence, which had told them both, 
€18 plainly and certainly as years of protestation could 
have done, that they were dear to one another. Bat 
she did not know him, if she dreaded his aUuding to 
the subject. Greorge Treheme had little faith in 
women as a sex ; little faith in their powers of loving, 
their constancy or their virtue; and yet this new 
feeling which possessed him, with regard to this 
young girl, bore down all the coarser and less trustful 
portions of his nature, and left him afraid to utter a 
word, or give a look, which should sully the purity of 
her mind, or cause her to think him lower than he 
was, or wished to be. At this time, though he knew 
that he loved her — though he lay awake at nights to 
wonder at the fresh, strange feeling, which pervaded 
him, to end his wonderings with a sigh, as he knew 
that such feelings on his part, must blossom, and live 
and die of themselves, without ever hoping they 
should attain the fruition of their joy, in receiving the 
reward that love looks for, at the hands of the be- 
loved — yet, though George Treherne loved so dearly, 
and had been used to conquer without loving, 
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he never dreamt of conquest here. He would have 
cUedy sooner than attempt it. He felt to be the cause 
of sully to her purity ; of sorrow to her bosom ; would 
be like death to himself. So he had rigidly respected 
her silence and her shyness, and nothing but his eyes 
had told her that the events of that evening were 
not swept away from the chambers of his memory. 
Nothing, that is to say, until one of those days 
arrived, for which Elfrida periodically watched, with 
anxious expectancy, and which brought her nothing 
but a few lines, and the news of her mother's death. 
Her mother, of whose probable return she had heard 
and been already looking forward to, as a bright spot 
in the future, which every day brought nearer ; her 
mother, of whom she had known so little, tmd yet so 
much, to the thought of whose love and whose kindly 
bosom her own, already commencing to throb with 
pain, had turned as to a rest. Her mother's placid 
face contorted with agony ; her frail figure stretched 
in death — ^Elfrida could not believe it; it was too 
dreadfiil to be true. Then the thought of her own 
loss, in her, rose up ; the remembrance that she could 
never seek her counsel nor ask her adyice ; never fly 
to her for refuge from herself ; above all, bear sicknesR, 
pain, death, perhaps — ^for the trial before her seemed 
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to grow each day, and assume mightier proportions in 
her eyes — ^without one touch of motherly compassion^ 
one look of motherly love. 

" I am alone," cried Elfirida. " Alone to suffer or to 
die, as God sees fit Ah ! how I wish it were the 
lastl" 

And in that hour, in the first great shock, he 
happened to be there, to be by, to hear all her 
lamentations for herself, and for her loss ; and then it 
was his tongue was loosened. 

" Frida dearest," he said, " I may not offer you all 
that I feel for you, but you know it is there. Why 
should you ever be alone, whilstlam near to be your 
friend ? You cannot think how I have regretted the 
evening that I ever said more to you than this, when 
I have seen how you have shunned me since. It was 
an unfortunate mistake, dearest. Let us forget it> 
and be as we were before." 

Easier said than done. Would she be likely to 
forget his words, or he her looks ? Yet they deluded 
themselves by thinking so. 

« Oh ! George," sighed Elfrida, " I am afraid." 

^Afraid of what, dearest? Afraid that I shall 
transgress again ? No ; don't be that. I will never 
say another word that you shall blame me for. It 
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was a mistake, Elfrida; but it was a blessed one 
for me." 

As he spoke, she raised her eyes, still wet with 
tears, and fixed them, wonderingly, but with delight, 
upon his face. 

" Why ?" she asked, beneath her breath. 

" Can you ask me !" he exclaimed, throwing him- 
self on the ground beside her knee. " Elfrida, can 
you look me in the £tce, and ask why ? What could 
it be but a blessed mistake for me, which told me 
that you love me ? For you do love me, Elfrida ; 
and though I would have shielded you from the pain 
of so hopeless a love with my own life, if I could, yet 
I am but a man, and aU my mortal nature rejoices 
to think that our hearts will be one for ever ; for 
death shall not divide us, ElMda." 

"Oh I George," she said, her crimson blushes 
spreading over her whole face, " it is so wrong. I 
wish I had died before you knew it, or I knew it for 
myself." 

His whole face clouded immediately. 

'* Don't say that," he answered, in a low whis- 
per. " How could I live without you? We jnay 
be unhappy, but that is no reason we should 
make ourselves more so, than we need. Love 
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is forbidden to us, except in the covert of our own 
hearts." 

But El&ida interrupted him. 

" It should not be, even there,** she said. 

"Why not?" he answered. "There is no harm 
in loving; the harm comes from the indulgence of 
unlawful love. Elfrida, let us be friends — the dearest, 
closest friends — ^and helps, and counsellors to one 
another, for our lifetime. Swear it to me. I deserve 
something, do I not, in return for the pain I suffer ?*' 

She looked at the handsome face upturned to'hers, 
usually so bright, but now so clouded, and her 
womanly compassion rose uppermost, and she could 
have wept, to think she had been the cause of his 
suffering, and felt she owed him aU that she might 
give, in exchange for what she had robbed him of; 
so she renewed her promise to him, in a simple, 
earnest manner; and these two, set out again upon 
their dangerous journey, hand in hand, and lighted 
with no better light than what was reflected on their 
path, from their worldly wisdom, and their worldly love. 
But though George Treheme had power to stay the 
current of Elfrida's tears for awhile, and make her 
thoughts pursue the clmnnel of his own, the charm 
only worked whilst he was present. Apart from him, 
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all her heart returned to the knowledge of heir 
mother's death, which even the prospect of her father 
and sister's speedy return could not ameliorate. 

William Treheme was impatient with his wif6 
under these circumstances. Crying spoilt her com- 
plexion and her eyes, and made her look altogether 
less pretty. Besides, why had he married her, if it 
was not that she should always be cheerful and gay, 
and ready to afford him a pleasant picture for his 
eyes to rest upon, whenever he should honour the 
home' sanctuary with his presence, and be able and 
willing to dance attendance on his wants or wishes? 
He was not a man who could understand any one but 
himself daring to be sick or sorry. K such afflictions 
befell him, no one within miles was left unaware of 
the fact ; but with Elfrida, it was quite another thing. 
As for grieving about her mother, that was all hum^ 
bug, put on for effect. An old woman like that, who 
had been dying for years, any one of sense would see 
she was much better out of the way. William 
Treheme would not have cared if his own mother 
had died at the same time. It was absurd, pretend- 
ing to grieve about a person she had scarcely ever 
seen. So Elfrida was talked to, and talked about, 
till she fled, scared, from the solitude of her own 
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chamber, and reappeared in the drawing-room, a pale, 
listless figure, in her deep outward mourning, still 
paler from the mourning of her heart So Grace 
found her, when she and her &ther landed in England, 
just as the summer months were ripening into the 
glories of autumn. 

Dr. Salisbury's destination was Scotland ; Scotland, 
where all his own friends, or all, at least, that were left 
him during his long absence from his native country, 
were settled, ready to welcome him ; but for the ' 
present he staid in London. Grace must go down to 
Milborough. Grace's first thoughts were for Elfrida, 
and her father had no idea of resisting her. And when 
Elfrida had met them both again, and the time had 
arrived for her father to return to London, she had 
little diflSculty in persuading him to leave Grace with 
her. It was so natural a course of proceeding. She 
never dreamt for a moment that her husband would 
be annoyed at her invitation. But he was so, and he 
did not hide his feelings on the subject Grace had 
never been a favourite of his. He was "afraid of her 
influence over his wife, but why, he scarcely knew. 
If he had known, he would have welcomed Grace as 
she deserved, and felt her to be the guardian angel 
to her sister, which he ought to have been, but was 
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not Elfrida had intended maintaining a strict 
secrecy towards Grace, with respect to the failure of 
happiness in her married life; but she calculated 
upon success, in what has proyed too hard a task for 
older heads than hers — ^keeping her heart, which had 
hitherto been one with her sister's, locked from her 
gaze, and only revealing so much of it as she chosa 
Left alone with Elfrida, the very first thing Grace 
taxed her with was her apparent want of health 
and spirits, and the cause, which the former had no 
wish or intention of concealing, though she was 
surprised to find that what she considered a cause for 
regret should be received by Grace as a subject for 
rejoicing. 

" Oh, Elfrida!" she exclaimed, "my darling!" I 
am so glad to hear it. How happy you will be !" 

" Happy !" answered her sister. " Grace, I hate 
the very thoughts of it. I hate myself, whenever I 
think of it." 

Grace was infinitely shocked. 

" Elfrida,'* she said, " you cannot think of what 
you are speaking. Fancy, a baby of your very own ; 
a little darling, like Mary's Emily, or little Herbert. 
Oh, I think, to have a child of one's own, must be the 
very greatest blessing God can send us." 
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« Blessing T said ElMda. « What blessing is it to 
look forward to months of discomfort, and perhaps 
pain ; and then the sequel, to be the charge of some 
fretful, tiresome child. I hate the very idea. I wish 
to goodness it may be dead, or I may die myself, 
before it is bom." 

She spoke with a passion quite foreign to anything 
her sister had ever seen in her before. Grace was 
disturbed, and unable to think what to answer her ; 
but she guessed this was not the manner that a happy 
wife would speak of the prospect of becoming a 
mother. 

" Of course, I know nothing about it, Frida dear," 

she answered (they were in her bedroom at the 

time of speaking, and Grace was putting away her 

things) ; " but you distress me very much by talking 

in that way about it. The prospect may scare you, 

dearest; but everything is bearable, when God is 

with us, and you will have all our prayers for your 

safety; and if it pleases Heaven to send you a 

healthy baby, what a happiness it wiU be for all of 

usT 
3ut Elfrida did not acquiesce. 

" It has been a misery to me ever since I knew it," 

she replied. "I don't want more trouble ;" and then 
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stopping, as she remembered how much her words 
left to be inferred, she met her sister's companionate 
eye, and fell into her arms, sobbing. ^' Oh, Grace 
dearest! I have longed for you so." She told her 
everything in those words ; and Grace's answer said 
as much as she felt she might say, in return. 

" My own sister ! Thank God, whatever happens, 
we shall never change towards each other I" 

This was all that was said at the time ; but every 
day convinced Grace that her sister's want of spirits 
was attributable to something deeper than the surface 
troubles which she occasionally complained of. 

As the time went on, Grace was surprised to find 
that her brother-in-law's cousin, so young emd hand- 
some a man as Captain Treheme, was permitted to 
be so continually in the house — so constantly the com- 
panion of its young mistress in her walks, or drives, 
or during the quiet evenings which were frequently 
spent by William away from his home. At first, 
Elfrida had been very circumspect before her sister 
in her behaviour towards George Treheme; very 
reticent as to her communications regarding his pur- 
suits, or himself, and so had he been towards her. 
Nothing could exceed the propriety of the friendly 
footing upon which they seemed to stand towards 
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each other. But gradually they became less cautious. 
Grace had seen Elfrida's cheek flush, as the footstep 
in the hall denoted the approach of her friend. She 
had caught them, coming suddenly into the room, 
standing close together, whispering ; and their mutual 
start at being surprised had told her they knew a 
surprise was to be dreaded. She had seen the signi- 
ficant look of mute understanding pass between them 
upon occasions, such a look as no young matron 
should have with any man who is not her husband ; 
and having seen these things, she was greatly troubled 
and surprised at them. She little thought to what 
extent the mischief had gone, but she knew that her 
sister was gay and thoughtless. She saw that William 
Treherne was completely wrapt up in himself — ^his 
own pursuits and desires ; and she could not help 
seeing that George Treherne admired Elfrida, if he 
did not love her. So she resolved she would speak to 
her before she left ; but how ? It is so diflGcult to 
find the best way ; the most proper and kindest ; and 
the best time in which to speak on an unpleasant 
subject to a person you love : and yet, the more you 
love them, the greater your necessity becomes for 
speaking ; the greater your temptation to delay, 
Grace had thought of it for days, and was only wait: 
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ing to seize the first opportunity she could find, to 
open her mind to Elfrida, when the opportunity was 
made for her. She had been introdueed in due 
course to the dowager Mrs. William Treheme, of 
Crossley, and to her daughters, who had surveyed her, 
much in the same style they had her sister upon her 
first arrival, only with more impunity, because there 
was no protector here, in the shape of a brother^ not 
always over tender to themselves, to defend poor 
Grace from the sharpness of their criticism, or the 
rudeness of their gaze. However, Grace's sweet 
humility of character, so different to the impetuosity 
of her sister's, was sufficient to disarm even preju- 
dice as strong as theirs ; and Mrs. Treheme deigned 
to designate Grace as " a very pleasing young person," 
and very superior to Mrs. William, who had not 
advanced, but rather retrograded, in her mother and 
sisters in law's opinion, since the first day they saw 
her. Mrs. Treherne, dowager, had even at first 
entertained some faint idea that Grace would be a 
.good recipient for any little piece of abuse she might 
choose to level at William behind his back, or com- 
plaints she might wish to make of his wife ; but here 
she found herself mistaken. Grace had firmly re- 
jected such confidences, and even openly requested 
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tihe might hear no more ; but still she had occasionally 
to bear the thrust of an arrow, the flight of which, 
Elfrida never even guessed, for her sister's sake, and 
hide the wound into the bargain. One day, not long 
after Grace's arrival, Elfrida had an attack of illness; 
such an attack as she had been very subject to lately 
— ^a succession of fainting fits, which left her very weak 
and languid. On this occasion, it was several days 
before she reappeared in the general sitting-room. 
She lay on a sofa in her own dressing-room, very 
inert and low-spirited, and unwilling to make any ex- 
ertion to rouse herself and get up ; yet she was very 
unwilling Grace should be kept indoors for her sake, 
and had urged her taking a walk. She had done so 
on the first day of her sister's illness, and was pre- 
paring to repeat it on the second, and sitting in her 
dressing-room preparatory to leaving the house, 
when visitors were announced by Elfrida's own 
maid. 

** Mrs. Treheme, if you please, ma'am, and the Miss 
Trehemes ; and I said as you were very poorly ; but 
the ladies wish to see you." 

Oh ! I can't see them," said Elfrida, fretfully. *' I 
won't see them. What do they come bothering here 

s 2 
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for ? Grace dear ! go down, and tell them I am not 
well enough to see anybody." 

" But, my dear, it could do you no harm to 8ee 
them for a few minutes, as you lie here ; I will ask 
them not to stay longer with you." 

" No, I will not," said Elfrida, firmly. " I hate 
them all. I won't see them." 

" Elfrida, dear! think of whom you are speaking," 
said Grace, annoyed at the open expression of her 
feelings before a servant 

" I won't see her, or any of them," rejoined Elfrida, 
taking up her book ^ain to read. 

So Grace prepared to descend to the drawing-room, 
and frame a reasonable excuse for the non-admittance 
of the Crossley ladies to her sister's dressing-room. 
She did not find the dowager nor the Miss Tre- 
hemes in the most afiable of tempers to-day ; though 
it was seldom Mrs. Treheme was really cross ; but 
there was a chilliness about the whole party she 
could not understand, and which did not decrease as 
she faltered out her lame apology for her sister's 
refusal to see them. 

^ Elfrida is really not well, Mrs. Treheme. She 
fainted four times yesterday ; and she is very weak 
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and nervous to-day. She sends you her love, and 
says, she hopes she shall be better next time you 
come ; but she does not feel as if she could see any- 
one this afternoon." 

" Not see anyone, Miss Salisbury ? Do you mean 
to say that we can't go up-stairs ?' 

" I am afraid so," was the reply ; but Grace blushed 
as she gave it. " She seems very unequal to talking, 
and wants to be quite alone. I am just going out 
myself," she added, with a movement towards her 
cloak and parasol. 

" Oh ! indeed," said the Dowager, rather stiffly ; 
" but Mrs. William was well enough to see visitors 
yesterday. Miss Salisbury, I understand." 

" Oh, no, indeed, she was not," answered Grace, 
eagerly ; " no one saw her yesterday, except me." 

" Oh ! you are mistaken there. Miss Salisbury," 
said Dora Treheme, sharply ; " or your memory 
fails you ; for Elfrida had a visitor yesterday ; and 
one who staid for some time, too, and didn't go 
away till the first dinner bell rang. We had it from 
the best authority. Perhaps you know whom we 
mean, now T 

Until the first dinner bell rang, Grace had 
walked in the afternoon, and only came in after the 
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first dinner bell, when she had gone straight up to 
her own room to dress, and not seen Elfrida till after- 
wards. Who could they mean ? Then she said : 

" The doctor, perhaps? He was here yesterday, 
Mrs. Treheme. I was out all the afternoon." 

** Oh, dear, no ! not the doctor," said Dora, with a 
toss of the head. 

Grace began to look distressed. 

" I really don't know whom you mean," she said. 

** What's the good of beating about the bush in 
this way, Dora?" said Emma, the second daughter; 
" why don't you tell her at once, that it was Captain 
George Treheme ; and that it is no unusual thing for 
him to be admitted when other people are kept 
out." 

'' I am sure ," began Grace, confusedly. 

" Oh ! you needn't apologize," said the Dowager, 
interrupting her. " I suppose you did not know of 
it. Miss Salisbury ; but other people are not so blind. 
It is not a pleasant thing for me, who am Mrs. William's 
own mother-in-law, and for my daughters, who are her 
sisters-in-law, however she may choose to treat them 
as perfect strangers, to be compelled to submit 
to her refusal to see us to-day, when we know that 
a young man like Captain Treheme has seen her 
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already, and that not for a few minutes, but for more 
than an hour." 

" You must be mistaken," said Grace. " My sister 
tells me everything, and she never mentioned such a 
fact to me. My brother-in-law was in town all yes- 
terday, so of course I could not hear it from him.** 

" Mrs. WiUiam may have her own reasons for not 
mentioning the fact to you," said Dora, with an into- 
nation of voice, which set Grace's cheeks in a flame ; 
** but our informant was her own servant, who must 
know better than anyone else." 

Grace did not care to animadvert on the mean- 
ness which could question a servant on such a subject ; 
she only answered, with some asperity for her : 

*' Of course Elfrida has a right to see whom she 
likes, and when she pleases, but she has not hap- 
pened to tell me of Captain Treheme's visit. At 
all events, she did tell me to-day that she is not 
feeling well enough to see anybody, so I am sorry 
you should have had your walk for nothing." Grace's 
manner was so decided as she said this, that the Tre- 
hemes saw she was in earnest, and rose to go. She 
was determined that they should not see her sister 
now. Her heart was panting fast under the brunt of 
their insinuations, and her cheeks were keeping pace 
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with its throbs. As she watched them out of the 
garden, her feelings were all absorbed in her indig- 
nation against them; but as they disappeared, she 
remembered Elfrida had not treated her fairly, and 
she flew to her dressing-room, full of reproaches. 

" Oh, Elfrida ! how could you refuse to see your 
mother and sisters in law, and set me such an un- 
pleasant task as haying to tell them so, when you had 
Captain Treheme in here yesterday to see you when 
I was out ? Why didn't you tell me so first ? they 
must have thought I was conniving to keep it a 
secret from them." 

Elfrida's cheeks became crimson as her sister 
spoke, and her eyes were bent low over her book. 

" What business is it of theirs ?" she asked, pre- 
sently, in a low tone, 

" Business ! of course its no one's business, except 
your own ; but they naturally felt that if a gentle- 
man can be admitted to see you one day, it is rather 
a paltry excuse which keeps them out the next; 
besides, they spoke rather impleasantly about it" 

** How ?" said Elfrida, firing at the remark. 

" They said it was not the first time ; and the tone 
of their voices was very sarcastic and disagreeable." 

" They are always sarcastic and disagreeable," said 
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Elfrida. ^' I dislike the whole lot of them more and 
more every day." 

" But, Elf rida," urged Grace — " now, dear, don't be 
ofiTended at what I say — ^but is not Captain Treheme 
a great deal here? I know you mean nothing, 
dearest " (Elfrida's cheeks flushed up at her sister's 
trust in her) ; "but he and you are both very young, 
and people are so ill-natured in this world." 

But Elfrida was oflFended. 

" Ill-natured 1" what nonsense, Grace. '* Am I not 
to see my own cousin — ^by marriage, that is to say — 
whenever I choose? He is my cousin as much 
as 

"Well, then, Mrs. and the Miss Trehemes are 
your mother and sisters as much as poor mamma was 
and me, EL&ida." 

" Oh, no ! Oh, Grace, don't say that ! Oh, Grace, 
come here," and Elfrida's arms were round her sister 
in a moment. " Darling, I would have seen them, 
but they are so unkind to me ; they don't love me. 
How could you compare them to my own mother and 
yourself, Grace ?" 

But the twining arms could not turn Grace from 
her purpose, though they made her task harder. 

" But, Captain Treheme, Frida ; he is really here 
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very much, dear ; and he is quite a young man. b 
it safe to allow so great an intimacy between 
your 

**He is my only friend," replied Frida^ her face 
hidden in her sister's bosom, " and it would be very 
hard if I could not see him sometimes." 

" Sometimes, yes ; at proper times and places ; but 
not when you are ill, and in your dressing-room. The 
world is very ill-natured, dearest Frida ; it will talk 
when young and handsome men and women form 
close and intimate friendships." 

" He has always been accustomed to be here," said 
Frida. " How can I prevent it ?" 

" Tell him his coming interferes with your home 
duties, and he would soon see the sense of it, if he is 
sensible. You are too pretty, dear Frida — ^you know 
you are — to be such a man's friend. Of course you, 
as a married woman, could get no harm ; but think 
of the danger to himself." 

" Oh, nonsense," said Frida ; " there is no fear of 
that ;" but she blushed again as she remembered she 
was telling a falsehood. 

" There is fear of your getting talked about, and 
that would annoy WiUiam very much, as well as 
yourself and all of us. Dearest Frida, do take my 
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advice. Be as friendly with him as you choose, but 
don't let him come here, day after day, sitting and 
singing with you, idling away all his own time and 
yours. Promise me, dear Frida." 

But Frida would not promise ; and the only result 
Grace saw to her proflTered advice was, that her sister 
was less confidential to her than before. She no 
longer mixed up her tales of Ariscedwyn, or other 
places, with doings of George Trehema She ceased 
to express open wonder if he fiEdled to appear in the 
mornings, or to press him to stay when he rose to 
leave ; but he still came as often as before, and it 
was evident El&ida had not ventured to say anything 
to him on the subject of his constant visits ; and 
Grace saw the period of her visit draw to a close 
without any satisfactory change on her sister's part 
in this respect 

And when Grace had gone back to her father, 
and Elfrida was left alone again, she felt so lonely 
without her company, and so low spirited under the 
knowledge of it, that her husband's disapprobation of 
her want of cheerfdlness was increased ; and George 
Treheme's consolation under her troubles being 
doubly needed, he was to be seen at the Lawn more 
than ever. 
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God help herl She was very young. She had 
sown the storm unwittingly, and the whirlwind (that 
all who sow must sooner or later reap) was already 
beginning to gather in the horizon of her life. 
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CHAPTER Xm, 

DESPERATE. 

In the suburbs of London, near enough to be within 
daily hail of its noisy thoroughfares, almost near enough 
to be mixed up and confounded with the babble of its 
million tongues, an excavation was being made for a 
new railway. A difiScult task it was to cut heavily 
through the heart of hilly Surrey, and a task of 
patience to build and rebuild the yielding soil until 
it should be pleased to resolve itself into an embank- 
ment which should defy the softening influences of 
an English climate Hard tasks both, and requiring 
the assistance of hundreds of strong men, who came 
trooping at the invitation to work, and call for 
labour, from every part of our idand, and were 
enrolled on the staflf of workmen, without much 
reference to character, or anything, indeed, but force 
of sinews and strength of arm. Strength and 
numbers were all that was required by the contractor^ 
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who had engaged to have this branch line united to 
one of the most important of London termini in a 
given time. So the work went on unflaggingly, and 
the mass of human life toiled, day after day, and lay 
down night after night, by the surrounding fires, or 
under the hastily-erected huts, with no thoughts of 
anything, beyond the amount of work executed, or 
the amount of wages taken — wages, which, unfor- 
tunately, vanished too soon after being received. There 
was no Miss Marsh near that cutting to probe with 
her kind words and gentle ax;ts the rough natures 
about her, and make the navvies find out that they 
had hearts as well as hands. There was no missionary 
thereabouts, self-elected or otherwise, to go amongst 
those poor men, and rouse them &om their soul- 
enchaining sin of intoxication, and the many other 
sins which it brought upon them, by showing them, 
not so much how low the practice of it brought them, 
as how much higher the disuse of it would raise 
them. No ! the hands were first-rate ; the work 
was progressing beyond the contractor's most san- 
guine expectations; the shares of the company to 
which it belonged were already going up in the 
market> and the shareholders beginning to fight shy 
of transferring their interests. Nothing, as yet, could 
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have been more successful. No one thought of the 
amount of crime and wrong which went amongst that 
large number of uneducated and unprincipled men, 
which the occasion had brought together, and which 
those who had caused the occasion never thought it 
part of their duty to watch over in any way. There 
had been a strict clause, in the contractor's agreement 
as to the time the work of excavating, embanking, and 
laying down of tramways should engross ; but there 
had been no clause relative to how much or how little 
crime should be permitted to go on during that 
period— that was nobody's business, and so nobody 
looked after it It was twelve o'clock, the men's 
dinner hour, and they had half-an-hour's rest to look 
forward to, in which to eat it. They did not seem to 
care to leave the cutting ; some lay down wearily, 
their heads upon their coats, and closed their eyes 
and slept instead of eating ; those were the ones who 
had sat up half the night before, carousing, robbing 
themselves of the sleep Nature called for after so 
much exertion, and of their appetite for the ensuing 
day. Some sat up, hollow-eyed, but sleepless, staring 
with a stolid hunger at the coarse dinners which the 
more fortunate amongst their comrades were dis- 
cussing. They had spent the whole of their wages in 
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drink the day before, and credit is rather a scarce 
article amongst workmen who are engaged one day 
and dismissed the next. 

Amongst those who neither slept nor stared at 
others, were two who appeared to be Mends, and sat 
apart together — rough, honest-looking fellows, with 
nothing particular about them, excepting that they 
looked more honest than those surrounding them, as 
they shared their dinner of bread and cheese and 
bacon, cuttiog it with their huge clasp-knives as it 
lay upon their laps, upon which they had stretched a 
velveteen coat for a table-cloih. 

" Where's the beer, Joe ?' asked the elder of the 
two, who, having swallowed a great quantity of bread 
and cheese in silence, began to think his fare wanted 
moistening. 

" It's a coming," replied the other man ; ** one of 
the other chaps is bringing of it." 

** Which other chap ?" 

" Kentish Jock." 

" Why, you've never trusted your money to that 
'ere, and expect to see it again. Will ? We may 
whistle for our beer, I reckon. He's too fond of it 
himself to remember whether the tin's his own or 
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" He'll come all right," answered the other. " I 
don't think so hardly of him as all that, though I 
don't think he'll be kept on long. He's the worst 
among all the hands for liquor, and he got into a 
mess last night with a lot of other chaps at "The 
Cock and Bottle," and it's come to the manager's ears ; 
and I hear as he have had up the names of the worst 
among them this morning for to be scratched. If 
so, Kentish Jock is sure to go, for certain, for he is a, 
wild 'un." 

" Anyway, here he comes with the beer," was the 
rejoinder of the elder man. 

The subject of their remarks was walking slowly 
towards them — unnecessarily slow, if his only object 
was not to spill the beer he carried in a tin can before 
him. His air, whatever his midnight spirits, was 
more than dejected by the bright morning's light ; it 
w£i8 what we hear termed a " hang-dog " air. You 
have seen him before, but you would hardly re- 
cognise him again imder this new and crest-fallen 
demeanour. " Kentish Jock," the reckless, daring 
navvy, was very unlike John Bead of Chelton Marsh, 
even as we met him last, in a mad, drunken frolic at 
"The Three Jolly Farmers;" and yet this man 
advancing to meet the others is he. His blue eyes, 
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bloodshot from excess, bruisec), and knocked about 
from violence, were scarcely to be recognised as 
blue; his nose and mouth, well-formed by nature, 
were swollen from the same causes ; whilst the air of 
total disregard as to his personal appearance or 
clothing, so generally seen in those who have taken 
to low and vicious habits, pervaded his whole out- 
ward man. Thick masses of clay, hung about his 
coarse fustian coat and trousers, not even excepting 
his hair, now grown so long as only to add to the 
untidiness of his figure. Even the navvies whom I 
mentioned, roughly and coarsely as they were clothed 
themselves, noticed the extreme disorder of his per- 
son as he sauntered towards them. 

" Jock, man," said the younger of them, as he took 
the can of beer from his hands, " you'd pay for a 
wash." 

" May be yes," was the careless reply, as he sat 
down on the bank by their side, and moodily leaned 
his head upon his hands. 

"Have you dined, man?' was the next question 
asked him. 

." As much as I want to," he said. " 1 don't think 
I should care to eat, if I was at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner itself." 
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"What ails ye?" 

" Oh, I've many aihnents, though I don't suppose 
you would understand them all. Thirst's one, and I 
find it a very hard one to cure. All ihe medicine I 
take don't seem to do me no manner of good." And 
he laughed a sad kind of laugh, as he spoke. 

" It's a kind of physic that the more you takes 
the more you wants, Jock," replied one of the otiiers. 
" I advise you to drop it, if you want to keep on at 
this cutting." 

" Do you ? Well, I'll think of your advice when 
I've the time." And then, after a silence, he 
added : " Mates, where's the place they caUs Black- 
heath ?" 

The others, who had been bred nearer London, 
stared at his country ignorance. 

" Blackheath, man ? Why, it's t'other gide Lun- 
non, by the South-Eastem line. Why, you don't 
mean to say that you've never seen Blackheath ?' 

" I'm not bred in tliese parts," he answered, 
curtly. 

" Ah, sure not. Well, I worked at that cutting for 
better than a year, and know every inch of the 
ground. What may ye be wanting at Blackheath 
now?' 

T 2 
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The tanned face of Kentish Jock looked darker 
from his ready blood as he answered, with his features 
from them : 

" I've a friend in work about there, whom I'm 
wishing to speak with." 

" Not on the line ?' 

** No ; in service — ^a cousin. I'll be going over 
there, may be, on Sunday. Which is the nearest 
way?" 

Then the men entered into a discussion with him, 
and showed him how, if he took this road, and that 
street, and kept to this side, or by that public- 
house, matters would be quite easy to him, till he 
found himself on Blackheath Common ; and though 
their explanations were as Greek to him, he treasured 
them up, in case they might assist him. But when 
he had left them, their remarks were not compli- 
mentary to the object of his proposed visit. 

" Well, it must be a rum sort of service as any 
friend of his is in. If it isn't, I should think his 
cousin wouldn't be over proud to see Jock walk in 
to sup with him." 

" Likelier it's a female," remarked the other. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" roared his friend. " Well, a queer 
one she must be, if she can't find a better man than 
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Kentish Jock to put up with. Come on, Joe, the 
work bell is going out again." 

He would not have cared for their taunts had he 
heard them. They might have excited his wratli, 
but not changed his purpose. He had come there 
with one fixed idea in his head — that he should see 
his Nell, and hear his fate from her own lips ; and 
that idea he would die before he parted with. Ho 
had little knowledge of the great metropolis whicli 
he would have to traverse in order to reach Black- 
heath ; yet he went patiently to work on the following 
Sunday, asking his way from one street to another, 
till he reached the London Bridge Station, and found 
himself lolling over the side of a third-class carriage, 
as the train carried him in the direction he wished 
to go. He did not present nearly so disreputable an 
appearance to-day, as he had done when at his work ; 
yet though tidier, he still looked nothing but what 
he was — ^a navvy in his working clothes. When the 
train had deposited him at Blackheath, and he had 
found his way, by means of a second series of patient 
questioning, to the outside wall of the college, where 
the Misses Plimpton pursued their system of educa- 
tion, he paused there, and stood near the gate, a 
forbidding-looking door, clamped with iron^ which 
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prevented all carious eyes from peering into the 
college grounds, looking hopelessly at its blank 
aspect, as if it was impossible he should ever gain 
access there. He had started early, and yet it was 
nearly twelve o'clock by the sun ; and he reckoned 
if those he had come to see had gone to church that 
bright autumn morning, that he should not have to 
wait long before they returned. And he was right. 
He had not paced up and down the footpath beneath 
the high college walls, over which a straggling piece 
of ivy, here and there, was all that was to be seen, or 
lolled in the sunshine against it to rest himself, for 
more than an hour, when group after group of gaily 
dressed people began to swarm out of the neighbour- 
churches, on their way homewards. And he slunk 
closer against the wall, as he grew quite confused 
with the variety of blue, and pink, and green bon- 
nets, and gay parasols to match, which passed him, 
whilst he scarcely dared to peer under them at the 
faces of their owners. But none of them stopped at 
the college gates, and when he had begun to think 
none of them would stop, a group, more quietly 
dressed than the rest, had turned the handle of the 
door, and passed in before he had had time to scruti- 
nize them. But he lingered there still, and as they 
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issued out to afternoon church, one by one, from the 
narrow entrance, he saw at last the one he looked 
for. Helfene du Broissart sallied forth, dressed in 
fashionable half-mouming ; her lavender silk dress, 
black lace shawl, and white bonnet, having come 
from the establishments of London milliners. K 
John Bead had not been watching for her, and cer- 
tain that the house he watched contained her, he 
would have let this fine lady pass him without a con- 
jecture that it was the woman he loved. But her 
features were unaltered, and he knew her directly, 
and made an involuntary movement towards her — 
only a movement; not a sound escaped his lips. 
But she noticed the action, and as she stepped for- 
ward quickly to join her companions, he heard her 
say: 
" I thought that man was going to touch me.** 
And the laugh which followed her words jarred on 
his heart, and he shrunk still closer against the wall 
to let the rest of the party of young ladies pass by ; 
and when they were gone, he turned his. steps 
towards the station, his face flushed, and his thoughts 
excited, even from that rapid glance. 

" She didn't know me, my darling," he said to 
himself, '' but if she had, she wouldn't have pskssed me 
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by. Never mind, I've seen her once, and it won't be 
the last time. I wish she didn't look such a lady, 
though." And then he went back to his cutting 
again, and fed for seven days upon the hope that the 
next Sunday should bring him. He went without 
many a meal during that time, and he wasted almost 
all his wages in the fatal curse of drink ; but he was 
never sufficiently drunk to make him forget that 
money was needed for his next Sunday's train, and 
to leave untouched the little sum he had laid apart 
for that purpose. 

And H^lene du Broissart ? 

There has been little said about her hitherto, in 
these pages, since she left Chelton Marsh. Her life 
had been so secluded between the walls of the 
college, that few of its actions are worth recording. 
Her time for playing her part on the stage of this 
little history was not yet come. But, though out- 
wardly, she had not done much worth recording, her 
mind had not been idle. That had gone on rapidly 
advancing during the last year ; for good or evil, time 
alone could show. The only result of her mid- 
summer vacation had been to make her very much 
in love — or fancy herself very much in love — ^with 
her cousin, Captain George Treheme. She had spent 
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it very quietly with her grandfather, at Arisced' 
wyn, and, with the exception of George, had seen no 
one. But he had been there once or twice for a 
short time, though, as we know, his days were so 
fully occupied at Milborough, that his visits had been 
very short, and his attentions to Helene anything but 
calculated to excite the feelings they seemed to have 
done in her breast towards him ; although, to please, 
his uncle, he had somewhat relaxed from the stiff 
formality he had, until then, kept up between them. 
Mr. Treheme had nourished and encouraged this 
penchant on the part of Helene for his nephew, by 
talking to her of his various good qualities, and laud- 
ing his personal appearance, whenever he had the 
opportunity to do so. So that she had really re- 
turned to the college with a fixed idea in her head, 
that she was in love with her cousin ; and as far as 
natures such as hers can love, she doubtless loved 
him — ^liked him, that is to say, for his beauty, and 
partly from a spirit of opposition ; and because he 
avoided her. 

There are some people, and Helfene du Broissart 
was one, that the more you court, the less they like 
you, and whom, if you neglect them, will fawn upon 
you like beaten dogs; so she raved about George 
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Treherae to herself, and made every girl within the 
college walls the confidante of her attachment, till it 
was no secret to anyone. And with it all, Helene du 
Broissart grew no more refined or lady-like than she 
was when we last saw her. Her education was pro- 
ceeding of course, but very slowly. It was probable 
she would be able to pass through the world without 
Cj^regiously committing herself; but Miss Plimpton 
had ceased to hope for mora H^fene had received 
those two letters from John Bead. Is it possible the 
first one had no power to touch her, written as it 
was so soon after the closing of her former life? 
Yes, it had had power to touch her — it had had 
power, to send all the blood in her body to her face, 
till it grew purple ; to make her heart beat, not with 
remembered love, but with fearful throbs and pants 
lest this old lover might have the power to annoy 
her in her new life ; to obtrude his recollections of 
the scenes now passed away and done with into the 
midst of the brighter ones opening before her. She 
remembered with a shudder how, when she was Nell 
Willis, with bare feet and hair down her back, she 
had strolled out, under the moonlight nights, with 
this man, and swore she cared only for him, and 
how she had pledged herself to marry him. Could 
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he enforce that promise now? She believed not: 
but she was afraid of him ; afraid that she might 
ever meet him or see him again. She had never 
really cared for him, and something whispered to her 
that he had very reaUy cared for her, and that he 
had a very awkward commodity about him, called a 
heart, which might induce him to follow her up, 
and make her tell him the truth. So she tore up 
that letter, and the succeeding one, and put them 
away like unpleasant memories that we strive to 
forget. Sometimes, the thought of him would still 
worry her; but very seldom now. It was a year 
now since she had left him ; several months since she 
lad received his last letter. She hoped he might 
take her silence as an answer. But silence was not 
the kind of answer to satisfy a desperate man. 
Miss Plimpton had ceased to keep Helene by her- 
self: she always mixed now with the other pupils; 
indeed, she was considered rather among the ilite of 
the young ladies of the college than otherwise ; but 
this probably arose more from the report of her grand- 
father's wealth and her own prospects than for her 
claim to the distinction on any score of good breed- 
ing or manners. In one particular, Mr. Treheme 
indulged her, which excited the envy of all her 
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schoolfellows. She had a private riding horse kept 
for her at a neighbouring riding-school, and that, 
with a mounted groom &om the establishment to 
attend her in her rides, was at her command on 
every afternoon that Mademoiselle du Broissart chose 
to take riding exercise instead of walking. And on 
one particular afternoon, not many weeks after the 
Sunday on which he had first seen her, as she slowly 
walked her horse along the public thoroughfare 
which immediately surrounded the college, a rough, 
dirty-looking man, in fustian clothing, sprung up 
from the side of the road — how, she never knew — 
and seized her bridle-rein. The dismissal which his 
mates had prognosticated for him had too surely 
come, and Kentish Jock was out of work again, and 
desperate. Helfene du Broissart, take care what you 
say to him now ! 

She gave a slight scream as she was detained; but 
before the groom could reach her side, she knew who 
it was that had dared to stop her. All the colour 
forsook her rosy face, as he said, almost fiercely : 

" Nell ! don't you know me ?" 

And then she faltered, '* John, is it you ?" and 
turned v/hite, and trembled. 

" Tell that man I want to speak to you," he said, 
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as the seiTant came up, and was about to dismiss 
him, angrily. 

*' Edwards," said H^lene, turning to the groom, "go 
away for a few minutes, will you. I want to speak 
to this man ; " and the servant was too well bred to 
express his surprise, though he wondered what on 
earth the young lady could have to say to that 
beggar. 

" Nell I " said John, eagerly. " Nell, my darling, 
look at me. Pve followed you and watched for you 
for weeks. I must speak with you, and alone." 

" You can't speak to me here, John ; some one 
will see us. How did you find me out ? " 

" Find you out ! I'd have found you out if you'd 
hid yourself at the world's end. Did you get my 
letters, Nell ? " 

Helene turned sick as she saw his look of frantic 
eagerness. 

" What letters ?" she asked, evasively. 

" Letters as I sent you. I knew you had never 
got them ;" and his voice was almost triumphant as 
he spoke. " My darling ! I must speak with you. 
Where shall it be ?" 

" Oh ! how can I, John. Not here. Not to-day. 
You forget," she added, looking at his clothes. He 
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certainly did not look fit to be talking to a yonng 
lady dressed as she was. The contrast struck him. 

" No, I ain't fit to stand here. But, where shall it 
be?' 

" I am afraid " she began, with a look of 

afiright. 

" I must speak to you, Nell," he said, hoarsely and 
loud ; " and if you don't make the means, I'll force 
my way into the house." 

" Oh, don't, John ! " said the girL " I will see 
you, indeed ; only pray go away now. I will ask 
the lady I am with to let me see you— only go 
away." 

" How will you send me word T 

'' I will write ; call for the note this eyening ; 
only go away now." 

" I'll call, never fear ; but, Nell — one word. You 
love me, don't you?" 

He gazed into her face as he spoke, and she was 
afraid to say No ! 

" Do you love me ? " he reiterated, fiercely. 

" Yes, yes ! " she cried ; "only leave me now, and 

go." 

Then he loosened the rein of her horse, and let 

her go, and she set oflf in a canter, and passed from 
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his sight in a minute. But he breathed freely as she 
went " She loves me," he said. " I always said so. 
I don't care for nothing more." 

In the evening, he presented himself at the college 
gates, and asked for his note, and it was given 
him. He could not read it when he had got it ; but 
he tore off the signature, and the address, and got 
it read for him, at some public-house, away from the 
neighbourhood. It was very brief. It only said : 

" I have told the lady I am with, that I met one 
of my old friends from Cheltou Marsh to-day, who 
wants to see me, and she says you may come, if you 
like, to-morrow afternoon." 

" If he liked." He felt as if heaven had opened 
its gates of pearl to him at once. There was no 
question in his mind as to the upshot of his inter- 
view with her. 

She, on her part, looked forward to it with dread 
She greatly hoped that the facts of her former life 
and bringing-up were not known to the generality of 
her schoolfellows; and this common working-man, 
seeking an interview with her, was what she espe- 
cially would wish kept from them. But she had a 
dozen good reasons to give them accounting for the 
visit. He was a poor labourer of grandpapa's, out of 
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work, and desirous of help ; he was an old servant, 
or rather an old servant's son, who brought messages 
or parcels for her from Ariscedwyn ; in fact, he was 
anything or anybody than what he really was— the 
man she had professed to love, and from whom she 
had accepted closer endearments than usually fall to 
the lot even of lovers. As the time approached for 
the interview, she was very nervous. When the 
servant informed her, with a strange subdued ex- 
pression on her face, that a " sort of a working-man 
wanted to speak to Miss Broissart," it was with a 
very agitated air that she laughed, with an attempt 
at carelessness, as she rose f5rom her work, saying : 

" Oh, my old friend, I suppose ; " as if the idea of 
Mademoiselle du Broissart having a " friend " amongst 
the lower classes, was too good to be entertained 
even for a moment. But yet she could scarcely turn 
the handle of the dining-room door, when she had 
reached it. She did turn it, however, and then she 
stood with him in the same room, and alone. As she 
closed the door behind her, he standing in the same 
clothes, but clean and tidy now, made a movement 
almost as though he would have embraced her ; but 
she drew back. 

" Nell," he exclaimed, " my darling, I've waited for 
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this moment for months. Nell, tell me you love me 
again; say you haven't forgotten me nor Chelton 
Marsh, though we've been parted so long." 

She knew it must come now — ^she knew she must 
undeceive him at once and for ever, or he would 
. never leave her alone. And so she was silent. 

"Nell,'^ he said presently, as he watched her 
changing features, " Nell, it isn't true what py 
dying mother told me, and what all the folks have 
told me, that you're false; that you never loved 
me ; that you've forgot me. It isn't true, is it ?" 

Still she was silent. Then he seized her arm 
roughly, and shook it. 

" Nell, tell me the truth with your own lips, or, by 
the Heaven above us, I'll kill you where you stand. 
I've journeyed far for this ; Fve slept out at night 
and worked hard by day, only for this ; I've drunk 
myself well nigh mad for this; I've done more, 
girl," and his voice rose loudly as he spoke — " I've 
killed my mother for this, and now I have it in my 
reach it shall be mine. Do you love me, Nell ?' 

She was terrified beyond control at his actions, 
his words, and his violence, and she again faltered 
out, " Yes I" 

" Yes, yes 1 You said that yesterday ; but it don't 
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look like it to-day. You told it me scores of times 
at Chelton Marsh, and I believed you, and I've been 
told I was a fool for my pains. If it's God's truth 
you've spoken, prove it by your deeds. Leave this 

d d place and people, to whom you don't belong 

as you do to us, and come back with me and be my 
wife, Nell, and keep your promise if you can." 

" Your wife, John ?" The words came out with 
a hurried utterance, foreign to her. 

" Yes, my wife. You didn't think that too poor a 
lot for you once ; what's the diflference now ? You 
don't marry a man for his outside, do you, or for his 
heart ? My heart's unchanged, NelL Come to it ; 
it's beating and panting for you. Come to it, and I 
warrant I'll make you happy, if love can do it." 

But still all she faltered was, " Oh, John, don't 
talk so. Go!" 

" Go 1" he rejoined with withering scorn. "Go I Is 
that the word you use to your promised husband — 
you, whose word to me was always * Come ? Go ; 
yes, I'll go, Nell Willis ; but will you come with me 
— ^wUl you come with me?" he said again, and his 
eyes flashed at her, and his frame trembled as he 
waited for her answer. 
• " Say yes, or no." 
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"NoT she answered, in a faint whisper, quite 
frightened out of her usual audacity. 

A fearful oath came from his lips, and then he 
advanced towards her. She shrank away from him 
to the further end of the room, as if she dreaded he 
should strike her. 

"Don't be afraid, false heart," he said; "<K)waid 
in love and by nature, I wouldn't lift my little finger 
against you though you've trampled on my heart, 
and lied, until I feel you are worthless. I've loved 
you, Nell, as I believe never woman was loved 
before. I've thought on you, dreamt on you ; I've 
worshipped you ; and the very thought of meeting 
you again, has had power to make me care nought 
for poverty, or hunger, or thirst. But Fve met you, 
and you're false, and I can't say, God forgive you ! 
I can't say, God forgive the woman, as has sworn she 
loved me — still my life was swallowed up in hers — and 
then turned round upon me, and forsook me. I've 
sinned and sorrowed for your sake till I feel as 
if I could sorrow no more — as if your words this day 
have dried up all the blood in my body, and I could 
never feel like a man again. I said at one time, 'and 
I meant it too, that when I met you I'd take you 
back to Chelton Marsh, or kill you and myself too ; 

u 2 
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but somehow I don't feel now as if I could touch you. 
I suppose Tve loved you too much for that But I 
swear, and you listen well to my oath : I swear that if 
I live to see another man have you, he shall never 
live to have you long. You've forsook me, but you 
shan't forsake me to take up with others. If you 
think to wed with any fine gentleman chaps, you 
stop first, girl, and think ; for, sure as you do, I'll 
shoot you ; I'll shoot you, though I hang like a dog 
for it afterwards. But as for now, something comes into 
my heart ; I suppose it's what chaps call memory ; but 
any way, there's something there as tells me I can't 
hurt you now. What's the way out of this house ? 
he added, suddenly. " Let me out, I want to go. 
Then, as she turned the handle of the door again, 
white with her terror, he passed through into the 
hall, but before he quitted the haU door he turned 

round again and faced her. 

" Don't you forget my oath," he said ; " I shan't, 

by heaven 1" and left her as he spoke. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

:' THE LIFE STRUGGLE. 

The Dowager Mrs. William Treherne had not taken 
up her residence at Crossley without a struggle. 
That she should be obliged to give up the Lawn 
as a residence on her husband's death, she had 
always been aware of, but she had not calculated 
upon having to leave Milborough. She had hoped 
to live in some smaller house near her former one, 
where she and her daughters might be always ready 
to partake in any of the Lawn hospitalities, and 
where she hoped she might retain some slight in- 
fluence over its master. For though the income 
left her seemed a very fair one, its proportions 
considerably dwindled when her two younger sons' 
college expenses were defrayed, to say nothing of 
the numerous family of daughters still at home. 
But no house to suit her taste or means was to be 
had in Milborough at that particular time, when 
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William brought home his bride, and she had notice 
to quit There were no houses apparently to be 
had anywhere nearer than Crossley, a village about 
three miles distant Mrs. Treheme was very averse 
(b the situation at first, as were all her daughters ; 
but averse or not, their necessity had no choice, and 
to Crossley their goods and chattels were removed. 
William Treheme had rather encouraged the idea, 
too, than otherwise, and Mrs. Treheme had been 
much used to give in to the wishes of her men- 
kind. The house at Crossley was a pretty little place 
enough, a cottage villa, built many years before, with 
a verandah running all round the lower part of the 
house, and standing in a large garden. But Crossley 
was three miles from Milborough, and three miles 
was a long walk along a dusty, shadeless road in the 
height of summer— a walk which was too much often 
even for the younger portions of the family, but 
which the Dowager never attempted. Elfrida had a 
pony phaeton, which she occasionally sent over to 
fetch them when they intimated their intention of 
spending a long day at the Lawn, but this was not 
often. It was doubtless provoking when the daughters 
of the family had walked into Milborough, either 
alone or by the side of their mother's Bath chair, to 
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find the mistress of the Lawn out, or going out, or, 
if at home, their cousin Captain Treheme was 
lounging about the drawing-room, occupying all her 
attention. They had commented upon it often, and 
it had excited their ire before, but their indignation 
had never reached its climax till the day Grace re- 
fused them admittance to her sister's sick-room. Mrs. 
Treheme was a weak, foolish woman, good tempered, 
but so easily led that her good-temper did not always 
stand her in stead, when another's ill-temper came in 
force to direct hers. You have seen enough of Dora. 
Treheme to know that she was not likely to feel very 
friendly towards Elfrida when she found that her 
cousin Greorge was so intimate there, and Emma and 
Fanny, without any such immediate cause, felt that 
inexplicable jealousy towards her that sisters will 
sometimes feel towards their brother's wives, simply 
because they are so. The Crossley ladies did not con- 
ceal their various opinions from William Treheme. 
They were fond of getting him over to Crossley for 
the day by himself, and then plying him with little 
sly thrusts, and doubts, and innuendos, concerning his 
wife. They did not dare say openly what they 
thought or heard, for William Treheme happened to 
be one of those people who are in the custom of 
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turning round upon the bearer of any news that does 
not please them, and venting their displeasure upon 
their informants. So no one at Crossley was brave 
enough to come forward openly and say to him what 
they had said to Grace ; they only tried to set him 
against his wife by covert means. And they suc- 
ceeded so far, that William Treheme's behaviour 
towards Elfrida altered very much for the worse. 
And the alteration dated from the day that Elfrida 
had refused to see them. He had always been selfish 
and careless of her comfort or pleasure from the time 
that his hot courting days were over, but now it 
seemed as if he studied to make her unhappy. He 
became very fond of quoting the opinions of his 
mother and sisters against Elfrida's, and comparing 
their behaviour in many respects with hers, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. He constantly refused 
her most innocent requests, without any particular 
reason, except that he did or did not wish it, and his 
fits of ill-temper, or sullenness, became more and 
more frequent as his vigilance over himself relaxed. 
At first his conduct did not affect Elfrida so much as 
he intended it to do. She was living a charmed life, 
and little outside that magic circle had the power to 
affect her. But the charm and the dream could not 
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last for ever, or always ; and then the reaction came, 
the reaction of low spirits and bitter regrets, and 
self-reproaches ; and then it was that his unkindness 
took effect. Then it was that she felt every slight, 
every finding fault, every comparison, as if they were 
all stabs thrust at her in the sorest part. Then it was 
that she would hide herself in the solitude of her 
chamber, and cry to Heaven to take her in the fast- 
approaching trial which lay before her. For the 
summer had long past now, and the autumn months 
were dying away in November. It was nearly a year 
since her wedding-day, but Elfrida might have lived 
years since the morning she hung over the gunwale 
of the "Nubian," gazing upon the panorama of 
Malta. Twelve months of the experience of life ; 
twelve months of regret^ and fear, and disappointment, 
the most of them passed with a heavy, secret pain at 
her heart, had done more towards ripening Elfiida in 
mind, than twelve years would have done passed in a 
peaceful, happy home. And the ripening of her 
mind, shining forth through her eyes, seemed to have 
advanced her body in like proportion ; but like all 
things unnaturally forced, she had lost strength, and 
faded in the process. She was thinner and paler now 
than she had been; but there was an amount of 
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thought in her face, & depth of feeling in her eyes, 
which could light up as with fire, when excited ; and 
a seriousness, not to say sadness, in her whole de- 
meanour, which, if it rendered her less striking and 
engaging, made her more beautiftil, than she had 
ever been before. All her childish simplicity was 
gone, but in its place there was a womanly grace, and 
at houghtful serenity which was far more fitted as 
the manner for one who had to take her place in the 
world, and tussle with its woes. And her manner 
came from her heart, for Elfiida was not happy. 
Sometimes she moved, as I have said, in a charmed 
circle, but it was a circle that a chance word, a look, 
or quotation, could break, and leave nothing but a 
ring of tears to mark where it had been. She loved 
George Treheme; I need use no hyperbole here. 
To those who have loved, no other word could 
convey the magnitude of her feeling ; for those who 
have not (if any such there be) I do not write, for I 
know neither I nor my heroine would get mercy or 
pity at their hands. She loved him, and she knew 
she loved him. She knew it was not friendship, that 
made her heart beat every time she heard his foot- 
step, that made her blood burn every time he touched 
her hand, her every pulse thrill when the tones of 
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his voice reached her ear. And yet she went on, 
indulging herself in his dangerous companionship, 
trusting herself, alone with him, trusting herself to 
think and dream of him ; and if a scruple of con- 
science or the remembrance of Grace's words came 
into her mind, and jarred unpleasantly with her 
present happiness, he was always near at hand to 
argue it away, and to soothe her troubled feelings 
with some dangerous piece of sophistry, till she came 
to persuade herself that what wets not actual wrong 
was allowable ; and that she was not committing sin 
in allowing herself to encourage and foster feelings 
which she would have been ashamed for any one 
besides herself and him to suspect But the rousing 
from this trance was a rough one. 

It had been an often-expressed and well-known 
wish of Elfrida, that in her approaching confine- 
ment her father should attend her as medical adviser; 
and her sister Grace nurse her. It was a natural 
wish for the girl to hava She was very low on the 
subject of her coming triaL She was not looking 
forward to the idea of being a mother with any of the 
proud or pleasurable feelings that most women have 
under the same circumstances. She was an excep- 
tion to the rule of young matrons who take such 
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delight in preparing with their own fingers daintily* 
trimmed caps and elaborately-worked frocks, where- 
withal to greet their expected infants, as if the little 
creatures could know, on their first entrance into the 
world, that their mothers had thought of ^them and 
loved them beforehand. The layette prepared for 
the heir or heiress of the William Trehemes was all 
that it should be ; but every stitch of it had been put 
in by professional fingers. The young mother had 
bought what she was told was necessary, but having 
bought them, she took no further interest in the 
matter. She was strangely languid and apathetic on 
the subject She was frightened at the prospect of 
the life-sufiering before her, should she live, and so 
she never looked beyond that coming hour, when she 
almost hoped that all her pain would be ended and 
herself released from an existence which, she thought, 
would never alter for the better. But she did not 
think^of dying alone. She fancied herself fading out 
of this world into the next, with her hand in her 
father's, and her head on Grace's bosom. It was a 
chimera of her own brain, brought on by weakness of 
mind and body ; but at the time it was a reality to 
her. So that when her husband made her understand 
one morning, on her mentioning what she wished for 
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as if it was a certainty, that lie had no intention of 
asking either her father to attend her or her sister to 
nurse her, the disappointment came almost as if he 
had the power to give forth a fiat that she must die 
alone. Her uncontrollable emotion had no effect 
upon him, except in making him lose his patience 
and temper with her. 

" Upon my word, Elfrida," he exclaimed, angrily, 
" you are past all bearing. What on earth should 
have put it into your head that I am goiug to fill my 
house with a pack of your ♦relations, and at a time 
like that, I cannot imagine. I never told you so " 

" But I am so nervous," sobbed Elfrida, " and I have 
no friends in Milborough." 

" You have my mother, or sisters, any one of whom 
would come to you at a moment's notice, I am sure, 
and you will have the services of Dr. Henderson, 
than whom there is not a cleverer man in England ; 
and what more you want I don't know.*' 

" But why shouldn't I have papa, if I fancy it, 
William ; and Grace ? I can't do without Grace." 

** You must do without Grace ; and, what's more, 
you must give up the idea of seeing so much of 
Grace altogether. I never liked Grace, as you know ; 
and when I married you, I didn't engage to give 
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house room to all your relations, whenever they chose 
to demand it. I'll have no one here to turn your 
head, and make you fancy yourself very ill-used if 
you are asked to do the most ordinary thing." 

" Grace doesn't," retorted Elfrida, hotly ; " she 
never made mischief anywhere." 

" She won't have the opportunity of doing it here," 
replied her husband ; " and if you have imbued her 
mind with any idea that she will be here during your 
confinement, pray remove the impression as quickly 
as possible, as I positively forbid your asking her. 
The house will be quite full enough without her.** 
And to put a final end to the discussion, he left the 
room as he spoke. 

It was perhaps not a serious disappointment, or, 
it ought not to have been, under other circumstances ; 
but Elfrida was ill and low-spirited, and disposed to 
see all things in their very worst light, so that the 
agitation, which her husband left her in, continued 
and increased when she found herself alone, until it 
made her not only feel ill, but look so as well. And 
it was in this state that George Treheme found her, 
when he walked in, an hour or so after breakfast, 
and surprised her in the drawing-room alone aud in 
tears. The last four months had left their trace 
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upon him as well as upon her ; whilst she had been 
feebly fighting with her own feelings, he had allowed 
his to retain possession of him unchecked, and, as is 
the case with all who do not keep a constant watch 
over themselves, evil had gained the ascendancy. 
For though George Treherne loved Elfrida more than 
he had done at first, he did not love her so welL 
His generous scruples — scruples which had arisen 
from his innate perception of what was right alone, 
and the anticipated remorse which too surely follows 
injury to those we love — had little by little given 
way, that is to say, although his wish to preserve her 
from trouble, and to secure her happiness in this 
life was greater than ever, his ideas as to the means 
of securing that happiness were more earthly and 
less unselfish than they had been. He was ready 
now to bear any sorrow, or shame, or death, with 
her ; but a few months since he would have borne 
them by himself, to have saved her innocence a 
stain. And yet he loved her, though less purely 
than before ; he loved her with an intensity he had 
not believed it possible a human heart could feel ; 
with an energy that surprised himself, that pervaded 
his whole being, and made him forget, as he permitted 
the love of her to clasp itself about his very vitality, 
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that the wrench of separation must some day come, 
and that when it came, Life (as he thought of Life), 
would be over for them both. He had often been 
made the confidant of Elfrida's little troubles ; she 
felt no shame in telling him she was not happy, and 
he had felt the greatest pleasure in hearing her say 
that his sympathy comforted her under them. And 
so on this day, when he saw she was in tears, he 
asked the cause at once. 

" Frida, what is the matter ; are you ill ?" 
Then she told him of what she had hoped for, and 
how she had been disappointed, and how it "wa43 

very stupid of her, but William " and here the 

sobs came thicker and faster, and Elfrida's eyes were 
buried in her handkerchief, and George Treheme 
never heard why it was stupid, or what William had 
done. 

But he did not care to know ; he saw all that was 
necessary — Elfrida was unhappy. The woman he 
loved above all the world, who permitted him to see 
that he had her heart, was wretched, and why? 
Because the man to whom she was bound — the man 
he disliked above all others — had not the sense nor 
the humanity to treat the wife who bore his name 
with common kindness. He had won the prize, but 
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he did not know how to wear it. This was not the 
first time by many that George had surprised Elfrida 
in tears — ^not the first time by many that he had 
heard of some act of unnecessary unkindness on 
William's part towards her. When he thought of 
how she should have been treated if he had been the 
fortunate one to win her, his teeth set, and his hand 
was clenched, but she saw none of this. 

"Frida, dear," he said, taking her hand, "don't 
cry. William may come round. Perhaps he may 
alter his mind." 

She drew her hand away fix)m his, and shook her 
head. 

" He never alters his mind towards me ; he never 
alters his ways. It seems now as if he only lived to 
thwart me. I cannot express the slightest wish, but 
it is sufficient to make him say that it shall not be." 

He had nothing to say to this,' so he only looked 
in her face, and was silent. 

" I suppose it is foolish of me to make a fuss about 
it," Elfrida said, mournfully, " because it can make 
no real difference, of course ; only I should like to 
have died with my hand in Grace's." 

" Died !" he hastily exclaimed. 

" I am sure I shall die," said Elfrida, quietly. " I 
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feel it; and George/' she added, with sndden em- 
phasis, turning round to him, ^'I hope I shall." 

"Oh, Fridal" and Treheme turned his head away 
as he spoke. 

" Would you be very mTTj ?" she asked, softly. 

" Sorry ?' he exclaimed, and his breath came short 
and quick. " Sorry, Elfrida, to lose you, my light I 
my life 1 Oh ! what should I do without you ? How 
should I live T and his eyes went upwards to meet 
hers, with a glance that was almost yearning, as he 
spoke. 

She seemed to shrink beneath the passionate ex- 
pression of his look and voice ; and yet the teajs 
rose in her eyes again at his tones of sympathy and 
affection, spite of herself. 

*^ You would be sorry at first, George," she said in 
answer; "I am sure you would, but you would be 
glad afterwards, glad that I was gone. Oh I yon 
don't know what my life is," the girl added, wearily, 
"and it is doubly hard, because I have brought it 
upon myself." 

" How ?' he demanded, with surprise. 

" By my marriage," she answered, gravely. " I was 
old enough to know better. Why did I marry and 
bring this misery upon me ?" 
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"But you liked William at that time, or you 
fancied you liked him, didn't you, Frida ?' 

"No," she said, with a shudder, "that was my 
mistake ; I was so foolish, George. I was frightened 
into it" 

And then she told him that story about the night 
at Malta, and her great fear afterwards, lest the fact 
of her character being compromised, should come to 
the ears of her father and mother. She told it very 
simply, taking most of the blame upon herself for her 
own foUy ; but her tale fell with a different meaning 
on the ears of her hearer. To George Treherne, the 
trickery of the whole plan was only too apparent. 
Cunning and cruel as he had known his cousin 
William to be, he had not dreamed before he could 
have carried his cunning and cruelty so far as this. 
But it was only too true : the victim of it sat beside 
him then, and he would have staked his life upon the 
truth of every word that fell from her mouth. But 
she did not guess the storm she was raising in his 
breast by the recital of her story ; she went on with 
her simple details, and seemed to think, when they 
were finished, that it must be plain enough to anybody 
that she was the only one to blame for the trouble 
she complained o£ 

X 2 
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^^ And that is why/' she said, as she concludedt 
" I see I have no claim to the pity of any one fop 
what I may have to bear. Oh I I have thought a 
great deal about it during the last year. My jSigt 
step was a false one, in placing myself under the 
rule of a man for whom I did not care. What hap- 
piness could I expect ? And such a hard rule some- 
times," she said, with a sigh; and then, lowering 
her voice, added, ^' He struck me last week, 
George." 

" What r shouted Treheme, starting from his seat, 
and confronting Elfirida's gaze. " What ? " 

As soon as the avowal had left her Kps, Elfrida 
had regretted it ; her delicacy told her, that what- 
ever else was made public, this was a confession that 
nothing ought to have wrung from her ; but it was 
too late now to retract her words. 

" I ought not to have told you," she said, " but it 
is true. He did, indeed : he struck me. I dare say I 

* 

provoked him, and it was not a heavy blow ; but I 
felt it dreadfully. I feel as if the mark was there 
still." And she laid her hand against her breast 
as she spoke. 

The blood had mounted into George Treheme*s 
face till it was scarlet, and his whole body seemed 
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to shake with his agitation. He looked at the 
girl earnestly, almost passionately, for a few mo- 
ments, and then he flung himself on the ground 
beside her. 

" Elfrida ! my own ! my darling ! he shall never 
do it agam. He shall never lift his cowardly hand 
against my dearest love again. Come with me, 
Elfrida. Come away with me, from all this misery. 
I am your true husband; our hearts and souls 
are one. What is the umon of bodies without that ? 
Only say you will come with me, and I will take 
you far away from England, if you choose — ^away 
from all that would remind you of the wretched 
past, and you shall find your life's happiness in 
my arms. Elfrida, you love me; you have said 
you do. Let me take you from all this." 

His words had flown so &st and impetuously from 
lus lips, in the heat of his excitement, that she had 
had no power to stop them. But she had risen from 
her seat, and was standing, looking at him with eyes 
dilated with her horror. She had not understood at 
first what he was going to say. Even when he had 
concluded, she did not seem as if she had understood 
aright. His meaning was plain though, and, as 
it came to her by degrees, every morsel of colour 
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faded out of her face, and her lips turned white, 
and commenced to tremble. 

** Frida ," he said again, *' my dearest love, you 
hear me. Come with me. Think, only think, what 
a life of love together would be !" 

He threw his arms around her as he spoke; 

but she untwined them with a violence he had 

not thought her capable oi^ and threw them from 

her. 
'^ George !" she said, as soon as she could speak, 

" you have gone mad !" 

" Mad I Yes, I am mad. Mad with love for you ; 
and indignation at the way that fellow treats you. I 
don't consider you are bound to him. It was no 
marriage, yours ; it was a foul trickery and impogi- 
tion. Elfrida, let me save you from it" 

" You could not," she answered, sadly ; " or, if 
so, you would only place me under a harder 
master." 

•' What do you mean ?' he asked. 

'' Conscience !" she said, firmly. " George, I am 
very foolish and very wicked; and I have little 
to make me happy in this world; but I have one 
thing left, and I am neither so foolish nor so wicked 
as to part with that — ^my virtue !" 
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*' You don't love me," he said, reproachfully. 

Elfrida did not answer ; but she lifted her sad eyes 
to his face, and looked at him steadily. Then he 
burst forth again: 

" Oh, forgive me, dearest ! I know you love me, 
and I — I cannot tell you how I love you. I love 
every tone of your voice; every hair on your 
head; every look of your eyes. Elfrida! you will 
not think of yourself, think of me. Think of my 
life without you ; think of it with you, and make me 
happy." 

For a moment there was a mighty struggle in 
Elfrida's heart — a struggle for him where there had 
been none for herself. She turned faint and sick 
with her longing and indecision, and her eyes closed, 
as if she was going to swoon. 

" Think of me," he whispered again ; ** think of 
how I love you, ElMda ; how my life is wrapt up in 
you." 

She had put her hands before her face ; but she 
removed them now, revealing it strangely altered by 
the battle that was raging within her. 

"1 do think of you," she answered faintly. " If 
I did not think of you more than of myself, I should 
yield." 
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! ** You tviU yield," he said, triumphantly. " You 
are wretched yourself without me. You will yield, 
and make us both happy." 

** Never ! " she cried, with emphasis. " No, 
never r 

" Elfrida 1" he said, " you have deceived me. You 
do not care for me so much as you have said." 

** I care for you more than I dare say," she 
replied, sadly. " I would sacrifice anything for you, 
but ^" 

"Anything but what I ask," he returned. ** El- 
frida, I cannot stand much more of this. If you 
will come with me, I swear to stand between 
you and trouble as long as my life lasts; but if 
not, I shall go alone. I will leave England as I at 
first intended, and weary you with my presence no 



more.*' 



*' No, no 1" she shrieked ; " not that Oh, George I 
not that 1" 

" Why not ?" he answered, gloomily ; " better that 
than wearing our hearts out, since you do not care to 
make me happy." 

It was a cruel thrust, and he knew it; she 
shivered under it, as if she had been struck. 

" I would die to make you happy," she said. . 
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*^ Then, do as I ask you." 

He turned to her as he spoke, and their eyes 
met. 

"Oh, Geoi^e!" she cried, "be mercifiil! Don't 
press me so hard." 

But he had no mercy. 

^ Elfrida ! I shall go in any case. I leave it to 
you to decide — ^if I go to Death, or Life !" 

"Oh, my God!" said the girl, turning with 
clasped hands from him, "have mercy upon me, 
for I am very weak. No, no 1" she cried, as George 
Treheme advanced towards her. " Don't touch me. 
Don't speak to me, for the love of Heaven !" 

Her clasped hands were before her face, all out- 
ward things shut out^ she held communion with the 
spirits in her breast. It was an awfiil moment. A 
struggle for life or death, to her soul I As a flash of 
lightning, darting from one end of Heaven to the 
other, reveals in its rapid course all objects over 
which it passes, so in that little space of time did 
Elfiida's heart seem swiftly to review her past and 
compare it with her present Her good and evil 
angels were battling hard within her, and at first 
it seemed doubtful which would gain the victory. 

The last year of her life had, indeed, been bitter to 
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bear, and the future seemed to oflfer no prospect that 
was brighter. She was formed by nature dependent 
for her happiness upon the love and sympathy of 
others ; and the love that was offered to her now was 
very great and very precious to her. But there was 
another side of the question. There was a memory 
in Elfrida's breast of holy lessons learnt in child^ 
hood ; a memory of a mother's love and prayers, if not 
of a mother's company. And she had cried to Heaven 
for help. And though Elfrida had little personal 
religion, the God she had appealed to never £a.ils 
to hear; one serious thought of that Holy Name, 
and the struggle did not last for long. But when 
she turned her face again to Gteorge Treheme, the 

features were drawn from the contest of her feelings. 
"You must go!" was all she said, but her voice 

was so changed, he did not dare to dispute her 

wiU. 

** I have had no answer from you," he commenced. 

But her arms were feebly stretched out as if to keep 

him off. 

" Go," she said, " that is my answer 1 (Jo 1 or you 

will kiU me." 

And then as he left the room, obedient to her 

wishes, and his footsteps sounded along the floor- 
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cloth of the haH, her hands felt blindly for the 
cushions of the sofa, and she sank down amongst 
them and quietly fainted away. And when she woke 
up it was to a sense of great pain — ^a pain which 
pervaded her whole frame and knew no abatement — 
a pain which left her scarcely able to think of the 
scene she had passed through, which continued, and 
increased untU the servants were alarmed, and the 
master of the house was recalled from wherever he 
might be, and Dr. Henderson summoned, and the 
whole establishment throvm into hurry and confusion 
from the anticipation of a premature birth. The 
bustle and universal anxiety was little heeded by the 
gbject of it, who lay on her bed, her anguish of 
body borne down and almost over-balanced by the 
anguish of her mind. 

Dr. Henderson did not like the appecurance of 
the case, and had abeady requested permission to 
call in a brother adviser. Feverish symptoms were 
present, and the patient was unusually weak. 

" May I ask who it is that your lady so constantly 
speaks of, under the name of Grace?" inquired 
Dr. Henderson, in a bland voice, that afternoon, of 
William Treheme, as he sat by his side in the 
dining-room below. 
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"Ohl ah! does she mention such a name?' was 
that gentleman's answer. " Well, I suppose she must 
mean her siHter, Miss Salisbury." 

" Might I suggest then," further added the mild 
voice of Dr. Henderson, *'that, if practicable, the 
presence of Miss Salisbury might be secured ? Our 
patient is going on very favourably ; I may say, very 
fevourably indeed ; but as there are slight feverish 
symptoms present, and she appears restless on the 
subject of her sister, it would be as well to summon 
her. Can it be done ?" 

"Yes, if you think it reaUy desirable," answered 
William Treheme, but not in the most pleased voice 
imaginable. '^Miss Salisbury is only in London; 
but I thought on these occasions the less agitation 
the patient experienced the better." 

" Yes, certainly, in ordinary cases ; but although 
I would not suggest for a moment that Mrs. Tre- 
herne's is not an ordinary case, still we like to 
take every precaution that we can; and as your 
lady seems to desire the presence of Miss Salis- 
bury very much, I think the denial of the request 
would go further towards increasing the little feverish 
symptoms I have before alluded to than anything 
else." 
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" Well, I suppose, if it must be, it must Wouldn't 
to-morrow be time enough ?" 

"Certainly not," was the reply. "At once, if you 
please, Mr. Treheme." 

And so Grace' was telegraphed for, and came. 
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